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Corea 


In these days everybody is interested in the 
little “hermit nation”—that bone of contention be- 
tween China and Japan—yet comparatively few 
Americans have more than a vague idea of its geo- 
graphy and history. With a view to supplying defi- 
nite information on this interesting and really impor- 
tant topic, the American Book Company have issued 
“Corea, The Hermit Nation,” a pamphlet which 
forms No. IV. of the American Educational Bul- 
letin Series. Besides the geography and history of the 
peninsula, it describes the characteristics of the 
people, their government, politics, industries, educa- 
‘tion, and religion, and contains a large map of Corea 
with parts of China and Japan. This pamphlet is 
mailed free on application. 


We also issue ‘‘The Gounty School Problem,’’ by Dr. Emerson E, 
White; ‘‘ The First Year’s Latin Study”; ‘‘ The Edacational Value of Geo- 
raph and The International Date Line;” and ‘Some Notes on the 
port of the Committee of Ten Touching the Inductive Method,” also 
Specimen Pages of the followiog: Small and Vincent’s Introduction to 
the Study of Society; Wiillis’s Practical Flora; 4rrowsmith and 
Whicher’s First Latin Readings; and Harper and Castle's In:iactive 
Greek Primer. Any of these pamphlets or specimen pages will be 
sent free on request. Also our Builetin of New Books. ddress, 


AMERICAN BOOK COrPPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Portland, Ore. 





- WORCESTER’S 
School Dictionaries. 


THE STANDARD IN SPELLING, PRONUNCIATION, AND 
DEFINITION. 





Adopted and used in New York City, Philadelphia, Boston, Cambridge, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Worcester, Lowell, Salem, Washington, and 
hundreds of cities and towns throughout the United States 
and Canada. 


Recently adopted for North Carolina, West Virginia, 
and Virginia. 





The New Academic Dictionary. 
A new Etymological and Pronouncing Dictionary of the English 
Language. New Edition. Printed from entirely new plates. 688 
pages. 264 Illustrations. Large 12mo. Half roan. $1.50. 
Worcester’s New Comprehensive 
Dictionary. 


A Pronouncing Dictionary of the English Language. New Edition. 
Printed from entirely new plates, 688 pages. 577 Illustrations. 
Large 12mo. Half roan. $1.40. 


Worcester’s New School Dictionary. 


Printed from entirely new plates. With Illustrations. 390 pages. 
12mo. Half roan, cloth sides. 80 cents. 


Worcester’s Primary Dictionary. 


This Dictionary is profusely illustrated. 384 pages. 16mo. Half roan. 
48 cents. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Philadelphia. 
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Graphite Pencil. 


made. 


[)EXON'S cearurre PENCILS 


BREAK LESS AND MARK EASIER THAN ANY 
OTHER PENCILS MADE. 








Great honors are great burdens. 
—Ben Jonson. 


It is a great honor to be possessed of a Dixon American 
It carries with it the evidence that one has 


no time to waste with cheap, gritty pencils, with brittle points, 
and cross-grained wood. 


It shows that one wants the best and most reliable pencil 
The only burden that comes with such a pencil is the 


anxiety that you won't get it back again, if you lend it. 


If not familiar with Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils, 


mention N. Y. ScHoot Journat and send 16 cents for samples 
worth double the money. 





JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
JERSEY CITY, N J. 
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desired amount. 


upon request. 


FORCED “REORGANIZATION” SALE!!! 


We are under the necessity of announcing that because of the general depression which 
has affected business in the United States for more than a year past, our Company has con- 
sidered it advisable to make an ‘‘assignment” for the best interests of all parties concerned, 
and in order that an entire reorganization may be promptly and satisfactorily accomolished. 

The immediate result of this action is the placing on the market at greatly reduced 
brices of the larger part of our stock of Standard Scientific Apparatus, aggregating in 
value hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

This ‘‘ REORGANIZATION” SALE will continue om/y until our stock is reduced to the 
We reserve the right to withdraw any quotation one week after date. 

Possible purchasers should communicate with us mediately and secure circular No. 
620 just issued. Catalogues of any particular Dept. (8 in Number) /ree to science teachers 
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|_ Investigate the QUEEN “ELECTRIC CANDLE” for Projection Lanterns. | 








QUEEN & CO. Inc., 1010 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


Numerous Worvp’s Fair Awarps. 





NEW YORK Office: 116 Fulton St. 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 


EIMER& ASEND, 


_ 205-211 Third Ave., 
\ NEW YORK. 












Everything necessary for 
the Chemical and Physical 
Laboratory will be fur- 
nished of best quality at 
reasonable prices. 

Glass and metal appara 
tus, special, made to order, 
according to drawings. 

Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises. 








GLOBES 


AND MOST DURABLE, 


Each Globe guaranteed perfect and up to latest 
date 


21-27 New Chambers, New York. 





H. SCHEDLER’S 
















) FREE! & 


and send it tous with yournameand 
address and wewill send you this 
watch by express for examination 
A GUARANTEE FOR 6 YEARS 
sent withit. You examine it 
and if you think it a bargain 
pay our sample price $1.98 
and itis yours. Itis the hand- 
somest and best timekeeper 
in the world for the money 
and betterthan many watches 
sold for four times the price. 


FRE With every watch we 
send er free 

plate 

chain and charm, also our big 
atalogue full of bargains. 


WRITE TO-DAY, this offer wil! 
not appear again. Address, 


THE NATIONAL MFG. 


& IMPORTING CO., 


334 DEARBORN STREET, 
Cnuicaco, It. 





SE ‘BARNES’ INK. 


U A.S. BARNES & CO., 56 E.10th St., N.Y. 


A Large Concern 


Offers many advantages to its customers. The magnitude 
of its operations lowers the prices of its goods and simplifies - 
buying by concentrating it in one house. 
A large and old concern has a reputation to sustain and will not risk dis- 
satisfaction by being either careless or grasping. y 
The catalogue of just such a concern may be had by addressing 


ANDREWS SCHOOL FURNISHING CO. 


KINDERGARTE 


“eé : . 99 66 99 . : 
Criterion”? and ** Parabolon”’ Projection Lanterns. 
“* Criterion ’’ Oxy-Hydrogen Magic Lantern. 

These lanterns are so constructed that either Oil Light, Lime 
Light, or Electric Light may be used intercnangeably. Scientific 
Attachments interchangeable with View Front. 

Send for catalogue. 


J. B. COLT & CO., 


16 Beekman St., New York, 189 LaSalle St., Chicago, 
1140 Market St., San Francisco. 


Frick’s Automatic Electric 
Program Clocks. 








Jor a4 School Supplies. 
65 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 









AND SCHOOL ( ..nenusiavan & cov 
SUPPLIES. | Ql 


New Yor 











The Densmore, ‘The World's Greatest 


Typewriter.” 


Lightest touch 


which means (PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 






least fatigue. Send for full information regarding their success- 
With fewer ful use in 
parts than PUBLIC, PRIVATE, NORMAL, and 
‘A others at- MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS, ACADE- 
tains more MIES, COLLEGES, FACTORIES, 
ends. for running ELEVATORS, Etc. 


Any number of programs are automatically given in 
any number of departments whether the departments 
are all in one or a number of buildings. 


All Classes of Complete PROGRAM PLANTS 
INSTALLED. 


Satisfactory results guaranteed. 


Prin. W. F. Winsey, of the Third Ward High 
Schools, Appleton, Wis., says: 
** Your Clock is doing perfect work.”’ 


FRED FRICK, M’fr., 


Waynesboro, Pa. 


dts The material 
and workmanship insure durability. 
Adopted by the U. S. War Department. 


FREE: Descriptive Pamphlet containing testimon 
ials from leading concerns. 


Densmore Typewriter Co., 202 Broadway, N. Y. 








Lock Box 406. 


Y BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, | 
: —CINCINNATI, O., U. 8. A | 
Best Grade Copper and Tin 


. | 
School, College & Academy BELLS | 


‘Price and Terms Free. Name this paper 















== es: 


Penknife Pencil 


ATENT = 





Musica), far sounding, and highly satie 
factory Bells for schools, Churches, &. 






WESF rot, fev. ‘Ts26° 
- wee vo Soe |e Pencil with a Pen-Knife attachment. A clever 
Description and prices on applicatior | combination. No more broken points. Your Knife, 


Pencil Eraser, Letter-Opener and Paper Cutter 
always at hand. The blade slips into a slot in the 
Pencil and is never exposed. Greatest little conven- 
ience ever devised for busy men. Ask your dealer 
for them, or send 20 cents for three samples. THE 
WICKLAND MFG. CO., Fremont, O., Box M. 





EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 











Fe STERBROOK'S 





NO 433. Standard School Numvers. 


~Saaes 333,444, 128, 105 and 048. 


For sale by al! Stationers. 


TE EES IAT So~ = ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 Jobe St, AL 
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‘TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION °*C.ieteo 





Established in 188%. Positions filled, 3700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions 


UNION SCHOOL BUREAU 


selections. Can't afford to enroll poor teachers—wants the dest. 
aggregating $2,561,650,00. Constant vacancies. Send stamp for blanks. 


KERR & HUYSSOON, Props., 2 West 14th St.,. NEW YORK CITY. | 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, ®VEREET, 0. EISK & 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY maNnoate ba) il 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass, ; 803 Twelfth Street, Washington, D. C. ; 
70 — Avenue, New York, ’N. Y.; 420 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
06 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. ; 131 Third Street, Portland, 
32 Church Street, Toronto, Can. : 1204 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. | 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers seeking positiors and | Address Cc. B. RUGGLES 24 CO., 
those wishing a change at an (Palace Hotel B’id’g) Room C, 237 Vine Stree 
increased salary should CINCINNATI, —_ 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


One Fee Registers in Both Offices. Send for Agency Manual. 
110 Tremont St., BOSTON. 21! Wabash Ave., CHICACO. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. * 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Teachers with Good Records in Obtaining Positions. 
Correspondence with ache! a and teachers is invited. 
P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 
“AN UNEXPECTED VACANCY occurred in our school and must be filled 
at once.” Scores of such letters come 


to us through the months of July, August and September. Do not miss these opportuni- 
ties of securing a satisfactory position. Hand Book free. 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


wants teachers of experience and normal school graduates, Those desirious of teaching in the West should 
register wow. Address FRED DICK, Manager, Room 303, 
McPhee Building, Denver, Colo. | 


CAPABLE TEACHERS | 


in an emergency can be found by writing or telegraphing the NEw YORK EDUCA- 
TIONAL BUREAU. We-can supply experienced teachers as follows: MEN, graduates 
of Rochester, Williams, Yale, Rutgers, Dartmouth, Hobart, Hamilton, Toronto, Jobns | 
Hopkins and other Colleges and Universities, suitable for principals or assistants. | 
Also graduates from many State Normal Schools. WOMEN, graduates of Vassar, 

Wellesley, Smith, Bucknell, Worcester, Cornell and other Colleges. Also graduates | 
from Normal Schools for work in Methods to Kindergarten. Special teachers (men and 
women) for all kinds of work, public and private. No charge to employers. 





CHARGES NO REGISTRATION 
FEE, postage only, until after a position 
has been secured, but uses great care in its 

We have filled 3846 position at salaries 

















Boston and | 
Chicago. 


Business Offices : 





Assists 





























H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


(TELEPHONE 1250 18ru.) 


Teachers, Educators & School Supply Men 


Send us your names and addresses. We have a new 
line of a lute necessity in public sobods. 


by ANY, 
Room 413, 160 Adams St., 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD STENCILS, 


THE BEST AIDS FOR ILLUSTRATION. 


We have about 500, including 
Maps, Natural History Charts, Language Lessons, Portraits, 


Fruits and Flowers, Physiology Charts, Animals, Bor- 
ders, Rolls of Honor, and many others. 





WANTED 


home for * Dictionary of U. 
History *? by Pro 


f. JAMESON. 


Big pay Puritan Pub. Co., Boston, Mass, 





About 100 are entirely new. A large reduction for quantities. All our designs are 
carefully drawn, well perforated, and of a high degree of artistic merit. 

ke A sample map of South America and a design suitable for a language or 
drawing lesson will be mailed postpaid with a complete catalogue for 10 cents, 





E.L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth St., New York 





EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE JOURNAL when communi- 
cating with advertisers. 





General Agents to control Agents at | 
Ss. 

Needed by every teach 
er, pupil and oa. Endorsed by Press and Public. | 





OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professo: and 
Musicians of both sexes for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of cuales 
schools ‘carefully recommended to parents Selling 
and renting of school property. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
tso Fifth Avenue, cor, aoth St., New Yor«x Cry. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


| Introduces to colleges, schools, and famil es, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
| ernesses, for every department of instruction ; recom- 
| mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 





For larger salaries, or change of location, addres 
| Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 6034 Woodlawn 
Ave., Chicago. Orvitte Brewer, Manager. 





Northwestern School Agency, 
A first-class Teachers Bureau. We place more 
| teachers in Minnesota than all other agencies com- 
| bined. Large business eu A the northwest. 


Send for our new catalogue, 
PR A ATARS, 


Manager, 457 Temple Court, 
echermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency. 
Oldest and best known in U, S. 
Established 1855. 


3 EAstT 14TH STREET, 





N. Y. 





is valuable in proportion to its 
An Agency influence. If it merely hears 
of vacancies and th t is something, but if it 
| tells you about them QE is asked to recommend 
la teacher and ~~? 
aig 4 y*- Recommends 


c. Ww. BARDEEN. "SvRacuse, MN. ¥. 





| WANTED.—TEAcHERS—3 principals; 2 col- 
lege presidents; 2 Latin and Greek; 3 
Mathematics ; 1 science; 4 vocal; 5 piano; 
3 art; 2 book-keeping; 3 assistants; 6 
primary; 2 elocution; 2 kindergarten; 1 
governess. Address with stamp, CENTRAL 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, Brownsville, Ténn 


WANTED 


for a Graded School in New Jersey, near New York 
city, — teacher, disciplinarian, for Holt's 
| Music, hite’s Drawing, English with either Gener- 
al History, Algebra or Physics. Good salary. Also, 
New York and New Jersey State Normal Graduates 
| for positions paying at the rate of $s00a year. Write 
| at once to 

H. 8. KELLOGG, Man., N. Y. Educ’ional Bureau, 

61 East Ninth Street, New York. 











NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


| Dr. Bbeu Tove, OF MUSIC. Cart , Pamem, 


Music, Elocutéon, Literature, wh... "Fine 
» and Tuning. Send for Illustrated Calendar. 


FRANK W HALE, Gen’! Manager, Boston, Mass 


NO TEACHER 


can afford to be without the protec- 
tion furnished by THe TEACHERS’ 
INTERSTATE MUTUAL RELIEF Assoc- 
IATION. For circulars of information 
address 


GEO, A. HOADLEY, Sec’y, Swarthmore, Pa. 
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wale BAKER & CO, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HIGH GRADE 


Se cs AND CHOCOLATES 


<_ Sx On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


Physical and 









Microscopes, Telescopes and Lanterns, 
Dynamos, Motors and Electrical 
Test Instruments. 


Send for Catalogues and Prices. 


In Europe and America. 


Unlike the Dutch Proce: Dutch Process, no Alka- 

J, or, <a Chemicals or Dyes are 

ce to. of their preparations. 

Their delicious BREAKE AST COCOA is absolutely 
pure and svluble, and costs less than one cent a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & GO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 
HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD. 


His Celebrated Numbers 
303, 404, GO4E.F., 335i, GOIE.F., 170, 
and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 1889 
And the Award at the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 


(Successor Science Department National School Furn- 
ishing Co.) FACTORY AND WAREROOMS : 


179-181 Lake Street, Chicago. 
Mention this paper. Established 1871. 











JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 9! John Street, MEW YORK. | 
in three rulings, size Tx8x | 





VERTICAL PRACTICE PAPER oits. sine tor meginners. 


Correspondence solicited. Write for PECKH4M, LITTLE & co., 


Samples and Prices. 56 Reave Srreetr, New York. 








The 





Remington iain 


A DEVELOPMENT—NOT AN EXPERIMENT, 
Many Desirable Improvements Successfully Incorpor- 
ated into this new model. 

NOTABLE AMONG THEM ARE: 

Adjustment Of securing greater permanence for the original alignment of the 
machine. 


Cylinder. 
Greatly improved, Lighter and quicker working parts, reducing 
S pacing Mechanism. wear and increasing speed of the machine. 


Lighter, stronger, ind of greater capacity, greatl es eas? 
Carriage. of operation, as well as improving quality ot wor 
Retains all the merits of the simple and effective motion hitherto | 
Ribbon Movement. used, and insures a greater economy in the use of ribbons, as well 
as geater convenience to the operator. 
Touch. Uniform and easy beyond anything yet attained in any machine. 
Paper Feed. Dispenses with the rubber bands without losing their advantages. 


Envelope Holder 
and Paper Guides. 


AND MANY OTHER USEFUL AND CONVENIENT DEVICES. 


Readily adjustable to amy part of cylinder, facilitating work with 
Narrow paper, or on envelopes. 





Illustrated Catalogue and full description sent on application. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








Chemical Apparatus 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO..,| 


| 
| 


A lonic 


|For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
‘and Nervous Exhaustion ; and 
\where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts 
as a general tonic and vitalizer, 
‘affording sustenance to both 
| brain and body, 

‘Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Ph ladelphia, 
| Pa , says: ‘*I have met with the greatest 
jane most satisfactory results in dyspepsia 
|and general derangement of the cerebral 


|and nervous systems, causing debility and 
| exhaustion.” 


Inustial and Fund | Anatomical Models. 
EXPOSITIONS §—| “D*micte ane ecial Apparatus to Order. 





Descriptive pamphlet free. 


| Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 





| 
| 
J. M. OLCOTT, 
| EEADQuanTEns vou 
| W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps, 
and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 


| | ® West 14th 8t.. New York. 





Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


takes, and keeps, the position of a 
household indispensable. For the skin 
chapped by east winds and coal dust, 
or chafed by the friction of rough 
linen, or pimpled by impure secre- 
tions, it offers a safe and pleasant 
corrective. For removing scurf from 
| the scalp and promotion of uniform 
_healthfulness of the cuticle, it is in- 
| valuable in the nursery. Unlike most 
| medicated soap, it is bland, lathering 
readily, and in odor recalls the breath 
of balsamic woods. 
—Marion HarR.anbD. 
“ . . Packer's Tar Soap has a wonderful sooth- 


ing and healing influence, and its use is really de- 
| lightful.”—/Journal ef Health, N. ¥. 
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Scholarship and the New Education. 


In its October issue the Popular Educator says: 
“Tt is a delusion this idea that scholarship is of little 
account in educational work.” A quotation is then 
given with approval, from /ntelligence, which declares 
that if the “whole race of the apostles of the New 
Education, of the potency of method of Herbartianism, 
and of all the unduly emphasized kindred truths, were 
to retreat to their holes and give the pedagogical com- 
munity time to forget nine-tenths of their cheap gospel, 
and to concentrate its attention and effort on substan- 
tial knowledge it would be better for us. Sham knowl- 
edge, sham culture, and sham philosophy may be better 
than no knowledge, no culture, no philosophy; but 
there is no salvation in them except for the publishers 
and writers of them.” 

It would seem from these quotations that the advo- 
cates of the New Education proposed less scholarship 
for the teacher as a plank in their platform. How such 
an egregious mistzke could come to be entertained is 
not easily explained. The constant effort of THE SCHOOL 
JourNaL for twenty years has been to promote a larger 
and a more abundant scholarship in the teacher. In the 
April issue of 1880, these words are found : 

“That person who finds himself set to be the pattern, 
and leader, and inspirer of half a hundred others with 
only the amount of information that those others have, 
cannot in conscience call himself a teacher. Against 
this we now protest and shall continue to protest. It is 
incredible but it is true that a teacher can go on day by 
day without (1) advancing steadily in every one of the 
branches he is teaching, (2) in a knowledge of the 
methods employed by other teachers; (3) in a knowl- 
edge of the history and principles of his art ; (4) in the 
progress of education in general. The case of a frog 
existing for centuries in the solid rock only equals it.” 

Turning back to the year 1879, these suggestions are 
found : “ Remember that in teaching as in any other 
business, you must have a good deal of capital invested 
to obtain large proceeds; your capital is your health, 
your education, your library, your determination to 
brighten and improve yourself, and your power to teach 
others.” 

Scarcely a number of THE Journat can be found 
without earnest words to induce the teacher to make 
advancement in scholarship. When Judge Andrew S. 
Draper became superintendent of the schools of New 
York, he said: “I have been reading THe ScHooL 
JournaL for some time with great interest; it has an 


educational policy, and it is the only paper that has one.” 
That “policy” was to give the third-grade teachers a 
certificate of fitness good for a year, and plan for them 
a course of study to fit them at the end of that time for 
the second grade. 

A similar course was to be pursued with those of the 
second and also the first grade, aiming to overcome the 
delusion “that scholarship is of little account in educa- 
tional work.” This policy has been so steadily pursued 
for over twenty years, that the conclusions of the Popu- 
lar Educator to the contrary show it has given an 
opinion without examining the evidence. 

As to whether there is less substantial knowledge 
gained in the schools since the New Education has ob- 
tained supremacy there can be but one opinion by a 
candid observer. That the teachers are far bettet 
equipped in scholastic acquirements is known far and 
wide. 

The rising of summer schools sustained by the teach- 
ers themselves, the higher grade of the examination 
questions published by many of the states, the formation 
of associations to discuss education in cities and towns 
where none formerly existed, the increased interést in 
educational journals, to say nothing of the multiplica- 
tion of normal schools, and the elevation of the stand- 
ard of scholarship in them—these are only a few of the 
many indications that show the New Education has 
been an active agent in demanding “ substantial knowl- 
edge.” 

But anyone who is familiar with the qualifications 
demanded twenty-five years ago of teachers knows that 
the New Education movement has brought better 
scholarship in its train; it is so well-known that the 
point needs no argument. 

“The apostles of the New Education, of the potency 
of Method of Herbartianism,” have been the real salva- 
tion of the schools; not only have théy demanded more 
substantial knowledge, they have demanded that the 
teacher have a philosophy under his feet. They have 
insisted that he not only have substantial knowledge of 
subject-matter, but that he know thechild also. Could 
this “ cheap gospel” have made the headway it has in 
the face of fierce criticism, if it had not been the truth? 
It met with derision and condemnation twenty-five years 
ago; upon a thoughtful consideration a cautious ap- 
proval was given; and now it may be said that the 
whole body of teachers are leavened with the doctrine 
of the New Education. Now and then some one will 
charge certain things to the New Education that it 
utterly disclaims; it is an old device. Its definition 
to-day is the most skilful application of the best phil- 
osophy of childhood to the deep problem of complete 
development. It can afford to look complacently now 
on those who, while retreating, fire a parting shot 
or two. 
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How Manual Training Develops 


Character. 


By WALTER J. KENYON. 


Manual training in its more advanced stages, begin- 
ning with the systems in use in high schools, must be 
considered as having largely outgrown the pedagogical 
aspect of the subject, and to have assumed, to a definite 
degree, a specializing tendency. It is the previous 
stages, therefore, characterized by spontaneity in the 
pupil’s expression, which are here to be considered ; 
the manual training of the kindergarten, the primary, 
and the grammar school. 

Setting aside manual dexterity as not to be consid- 
ered at this stage, we have character building as our 
comprehensive aim ; the uprearing of a psychic struct- 
ure which shall be shaped, as nearly as may be, in ac- 
cord with central truth. 

Of chief concern, then, is the child’s motive in the work. 
Older students may legitimately pursue their work for 
the sake of self-advancement, maybe ; but ours, not. 
Let the self-principle be dormant. It will establish it- 
self soon enough. Let the child perform the exercise 
by the zest he finds in it. The mere action, the con- 
forming of matter forms in a constructive process, is a 
wholesome joy. But there is something more. 

The boy will saw wood for sawing’s sake. But he 
will saw a straighter line if he is “making something.” 
He will do his level best and his interest will be stimu- 
lated to its highest degree, if he is making this some- 
thing for somebody. Here we have an aggregation of 
values. He is telling the truth—in the concrete—with 
an ethical purpose. And this is the key to character- 
growth. Indeed the ethical motive is perhaps essen- 
tial to truth telling. The sordid miser can deal with 
facts, facts of the Gradgrind school, but truth is of an- 
other sort. 

We can tell the truth through any mode of expres- 
sion. Truth is told as purely by a glance of the eye as 
by word of mouth; or by a stroke of the hand. The 
marksman who hits the bull’s-eye tells the truth. 
Equally does the boy who planes a block till it fits the 
try-square, 

And there lies the difference. Shall he square that 
block for the sake of getting 100 per cent., or shall he 
have in mind only the fact that to perform its perfect 
function it must be square? One is the selfish and nar- 
row motive ; the other the ethical; aye, more compre- 
hensive still, the oneness with the great unit of truth 
that invests creation. 

Throughout the pupil’s expression, manual or other, 
the self-element should be held in abeyance ; the prin- 
ciple of egotism and intolerance. “To cultivate the 
pupil’s power of expression ” is not close enough to the 
point. If it is self-expression er se, if it is an output 
of the pupil merely, the process will be toward selfish- 
ness. The expression then bespeaks the caliber only 
of his unrelated self instead of the great universe which 
properly should voice itself through him. Thus no 
selfish expression can be great. A healthy expression 
is by the individual acting as a mediate factor, an in- 
terpreter of something whose source transcends his 
sphere. Thus the expression receives the stamp of his 
individuality, but its source precedes him. He is the 
channel only. He finds he has an influence for better 
or for worse, but he is at the same time dependent upon 
and responsible to, preceding and succeeding condi- 
tions, This opens his view to his relation to the great 
unity of which he is a part, and abates the selfish ten- 
dency. 

On the other hand the expression, to be truthful, 
must bespeak his individuality. And to bring this 
about, the topic must lie within his comprehension. 
He must be conscious of his theme. A young pupil, by 
dint of perseverance, might reproduce a wood carving 
of classic design. But if he failed to appropriate the 
theme, the piece of work would not be an expression of 
truth so far as he was concerned. Parrot talk is not truth, 

It appears that here lies the foundation for falsehood 
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on the child’s part. We demand of him expression of 
that which he does not possess. In answer, he offers a 
pseudo expression, receives credit, therefore and so, 
maybe for the first time, passes behind a mask of his 
own making. 

Spiritual growth is compassed by the contemplation 
of correct forms. It isa step in the process to ponder 
the personality of George Washington. It is equally 
so to view a straight line and to reproduce it ; or to 
model an esthetic curve. The teacher's service is in 
preventing the pupil from pondering wrongforms. Not 
“Oh, what a disorderly row that is!” but “Just see 
what a straight row fis is!” This thought in all our 
method. Also in manual training show the pupils none 
but good drawings ; honest, terse expressions. None 
but well made models with tight joints and correct pro- 
portions. One’s criterions must ever be in excess of 
his products. 

Self-reliance is an important gift of manual training. 
The teacher receives into her care two abnormal types. 
One is of the arrogant, egotistic sort. The other is 
diffident and timorous. Both are to be brought to the 
norm of self-esteem through the agency of manual 
training by the difficulties which the exercises present ; 
by the ratio between effort and outcome. Here ego- 
tism finds a mute challenger in crude nature; a stern 
critic whose unabating demand is a return to the 
norm. Here also diffidence tastes the reward of hon- 
est effort and walks, at last, erect. 

Cleanliness and neatness must come in. For things 
unclean are not beautiful, and real beauty is real truth ; 
harmony with the positive principle of nature as re- 
vealed to educated taste. 

Then there is the sociologist’s point of view. No 
graver question is before the teacher than the present 
status of corporal labor. The affectations of the day 
hold manual work in contempt. There is in this a cen- 
trifugal force which renders human sympathy zi/ and 
makes possible the half defined system of American 
caste. No fond mother is there but prefers a profession 
for her idol, bread and butter questions not considered, 
to a good sturdy craft. There are thousands of law- 
yers who would have made first-class blacksmiths, had 
they only the right start. The world is full of preach- 
ers whom God planned to thresh wheat; and others 
pegging shoes and the like, who, with pen in hand, 
could make the world brighter by turning fine verses, 
Any man’s business is to turn out truth from its hiding. 
And the world’s duty by him is to let him know, soon 
enough, how he had best go about it. “The educator, 
as Herbart expresses it, ‘Must represent the future 
man in the boy.’” 

The philosophy of education is full of this thought of 
the nobleness of labor. Rousseau says, “ Lower your- 
self to the station of the artisan in order to be above 
your own.” And again, “Our ambition is not so much 
to learn joinery as to elevate ourselves to the standard 
of the joiner.” No more exquisite tribute to the spirit 
of work could be given than that by George Herbert. 

A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine ; 
Who sweeps a room as by God’s laws 
Makes that and the action fine. 
Or this from Longfellow— 
In the elder days of art 
Builders wrought with greatest care, 
Each minute and unseen part, 
For the gods see everywhere. 

Finally the lesson in manual training seeks a general 
character development through a special channel of 
approach. Just as does the lesson in history, or any 
other subject. Let fall a drop of ink into a glass of 
water and the coloring will proceed throughout the 
mass. The various processes of character growth are 
inter-acting, by reason of the unity of the being. We 
cannot make a moral appeal to a part without en- 
nobling the whole. So manual training, as the term 1s 
popularly taken, is really a misnomer. If it is not, in 
its ultimate function, soul training, it is not worthy our 
consideration. 
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Educational Maxims. lV. 


FROM THE KNOWN TO THE UNKNOWN, 


This maxim is perhaps the oldest of all ; at all events 
it is the most important. An illustration of it is to be 
found in the so-called Socratic procedure in teaching. 
Take, for example, the conversation of Socrates with 
Glaucon, who aspired to be the ruler of Athens. The 
young man knew that as ruler he would have power to 
command and to shape the policy ofthe state ; the thing 
that he did not know was that he was not at all qualified 
to hold that high office. Socrates wanted to show him 
the folly of his aspirations. He started out from “the 
known” by praising the youth happy for the great fame 
he would win by a wise administration and then turned 
the conversation to the finances of the country and other 
affairs with which a ruler should be intimately acquaint- 
ed. The presumptuous Glaucon, who had never given 
any attention to these things was in this way brought 
to acknowledge his ignorance in the very matters with 
which a ruler should be intimately acquainted. 

Now what would have been the result if Socrates 
had started out by saying: “Glaucon, you are a 
fool. Go and study civil government, commerce, fi- 
nance, history and other things that a ruler ought to 
know, before you think of so high an office”? Glaucon 
would have been dumbfounded, perhaps grown angry. 
In either case nothing would have been gained. Yet 
there are teachers who employ this dumbfounding meth- 
od. I remember a teacher giving a lesson that was to 
initiate her pupils in the mysteries of fractions. “A 
fractional number, or fraction,” she began, “ expresses 
equal parts of a thing. 1 will write it on the blackboard. 
There! Now read that inchorus! Again! Charles, you 
read it! Mary! Now I'll rub it out. Who can tell me 
the definition? You! You! Now altogether! Who 
will name a fractional number, or fraction? Well, I de- 
clare! Half a dollar is a fraction. Charles? No that 
is wrong, a dollar is not a fraction. Repeat the defini- 
tion. Nowthere! It expresses equal Parts of a thing. 
Mary? Good! a quarterisafraction.” Ido not recall 
the whole lesson, but I remember that the pupils took 
no interest whatever in this groping in darkness till near 
the end, when the teacher, discouraged by their “ ignor- 
ance,” drew a line on the blackboard and illustrated the 
meaning of a fraction. In five minutes the whole mys- 
tery had been cleared up. The dreary twenty-five min- 
utes that went before were lost to all but the observer, 
who gained another proof of the futility of teaching 
something unknown by simply giving it. 

The human mind is so constituted that it cannot be 
made to understand anything that has no relation to 
something it already knows. Neither can it grasp a 
thing whose relation to the known is obscure or totally 
hidden. Hence teaching must always proceed from 
something known. 

But not everything that is known tothe pupils affords 
a desirable starting point. Confusion must be avoided. 
To lead the children to knowledge of something new, 
the teacher must first make clear to himself what would 
be the most striking and briefest explanation. The idea 
that lies nearest to the new is the safest stepping stone. 
If that has not been brought home to the children, the 
one nearest to that is chosen. The general rule is, al- 
ways begin where the old ends and to that to link 
the new. “ What the child knows,” Dr. Brooks expresses 
it, “ should be the light in which he isto see and under- 
stand what he is to know.” A light, however, that is 
too far away or dimis of little worth. Choose the near- 
est, the brightest light! 

I have above referred to the Socratic procedure as 
an illustration of our maxim. But it is nota good illus- 
tration. The teaching of Socrates reminds me of an ex- 
cursion in my school days. The teacher told us he 
would take us to a spot where a rare species of orchid 
was growing. Nothing was said whether this spot was 
on land or in the water,on a mountain or in a valley. 
We started off, or rather were led off, our way winding 
through meadows and woodland till at last we reached 
the spot under a cluster of fir trees. -We went back by 
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another route. To this day probably not one of my 
classmates knows where we found those orchids which 
we carried home to add to our herbaria. Socrates led 
his pupils in a similar way, always starting out with some- 
thing known, to be sure, but never revealing his aim and 
the path that was being followed. This was a mistake. 
His example in this particular should not be followed. 
Else in teaching arithmetic, for example, the teacher 
might in a skilful manner enable the pupils to solve a 
certain problem without their ever learning how it was 
done. We aim to have the children become self-reliant 
and to this end must make every step clear to them. 
Briefly told this plan must be followed : In every lesson 
state first the aim that is to be reached ; second, call to 
your aid the known that is to shed light on the new and 
is to aid in its apprehension ; third, present the unknown; 
fourth, show by comparison the relation of the new to 
the old ; fifth, sum up the principal points involved in 
the new and by drill fix them in the mind. 

Thus in the procedure “from the known to the un- 
known” we have first a statement of the aim and next 
the four steps : (1) the calling up of old ideas which are 
closely related to the new, (2) the presentation of the 
new, (3) the establishing of relations between the old and 
new, (4) drill. 


» 
The Tonic Sol-fa System. 


How to Introduce It. 
By THEODORE F. SEWARD. 


The educational value of the Tonic Sol-fa system is 
now widely appreciated in America. There are some 
who still have the erroneous idea that the advantages of 
the system can be gained through some staff method, 
but more discriminating views are steadily gaining 
ground. Intelligent Americans who visit England, find- 
ing that Handel's Messiah and other oratorios are as fa- 
miliar to many communities as the “Gospel Hymns” 
are in this country, naturally ask the question, “Why this 
difference?” They find that it is the Tonic Sol-fa no- 
tation which is the factor in the case, and that all the 
able and faithful work of American teachers fails to bring 
the permanent results which are everywhere to be seen 
throughout Great Britain. 

The plan I suggest for introducing the system is the 
following : 

The Teachers college, which has just taken posses- 
sion of its noble building, erected on a large plot of 
ground, consisting of tweaty building lots on Morning- 
side Heights in New York city (the generous gift of Mr, 
George W. Vanderbilt), includes the Tonic Sol-fa system 
in its regular curriculum of study, both in the college 
itself and in the Horace Mann school, which is a part of 
the institution. 

My advice is for any church or board of education de- 
siring to introduce the system to send its chorister or 
music teacher to New York for two weeks. It will no 
doubt be a surprise to the reader to learn that the sys- 
tem can be sufficiently mastered in that time to enable 
one to teach it intelligently. Butit must be remembered 
that the one recommended to go is already a musician. 
All he needs is to learn the new notation and the meth- 
od of teaching it, and the system is so simple and phil- 
osophical that it can be acquired with great rapidity. 
The suggestion here offered is not that the chorister or 
teacher should attend the college for two weeks. The 
instruction there is adapted to a year’s course and would 
not meet the special needs of such a case. The plan 
would be to take a daily lesson from the college teacher 
and also to observe the teacher’s lessons in certain 
grades of the regular college work. He could by dili- 
gent study for the two weeks, prepare for and receive 
the third grade, or what is known as the intermediate 
certificate of the American Tonic Sol-fa college. This 
certificate corresponds with, and is recognized by, the 
Tonic Sol-fa college of London, and gives its holder 
standing and position inall parts of the world where the 
Tonic Sol-fa system has been introduced, which means 
all British possessions and missionary stations. 

East Orange, N. J. 
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T he School-Room. 


The Naming of the Months. 
September and October. 


By MARGARET J. Copp. 


Materials for the lesson.—A globe and a map of the world; 
casts and pictures of ancient statuary and of the great men and 
heroes who have made Rome famous; and views of Roman 
buildings, ancient and modern. 

What is this month, children? This is September. How 
many can write September? Yes, Ellie, you may write it on the 
blackboard for me. What stands for September? What is the 
next month called? Robbie may write October. 

What does September mean? I shall have to tell you that. It 
comes from an old Roman word which means seven. The old 
Roman year began in March, and because September is the sev- 
enth month from March they called it by this name, and October 
comes from the old word which means ezghz?. 

If we travel towards the rising sun, after sailing many days across 
the great ocean, we come to a country called Italy. (Show on 
map or globe.) Perhaps you can remember the name of some 
= man who was born in Italy. In Italy is a river named the 

iber, and on the banks of the Tiber is the great city, Rome. 

The old Romans who lived in this city were great fighters, and 
were nearly always at war with other nations. Even before the 
time of Christ, fifty-five years before Christ was born, their armies 
crossed over into England and many of their words are spoken 
by the English-speaking people of to-day. 

These old Romans named the months, and when we say Sep- 
tember and October we are using the same old words they used 
hundreds of years ago. 

Would you like to hear a story of those old days? I will tell 
you a story of the founding of Rome. 


ROMULUS AND REMUS, 


Long, long agoin that beautiful land, while the stars were shin- 
in the clear blue sky, two baby boys were sleeping. They were 
brothers and twins and their mother loved them dearly. A sil- 
ver lamp was burning near them, and all about them was beauti- 
ful, for their mother was the daughter of a king, Numitor, and 
people said their father was the great god Mars. 

The west wind stole softly in at the temple window and lifted 
their dark curls; their mother watched them with loving eyes and 
all within was peace and happiness, but outside dreadful things 
were happening. 

The younger brother of King Numitor was a bad man. He 
wanted to be king himself, so he put King Numitor in prison and 
seized the throne. He was afraid the baby boys might make 
trouble for him when they grew up, so he told his servants to 
throw them into the Tiber. 

They put the children into a basket and flung them into the 
Tiber, but the Tiber was kind and would not drown the babies. 
The river bore them along gently and overflowed its banks and 
washed them on shore at the foot of a hill. 

The poor little babies were saved from the water, but they were 
cold and hungry ; there was no kind mother near to feed them. 
What were they to do? 

They were frightened and began to F. Just then such a 
strange thing happened; a fierce she-wolf rushed out of the 
thicket, and hearing them cry, she carried them off to her den 
and nursed them and took care of them with her cubs. 

Afterwards a bird, the woodpecker, brought them berries and 
fed them, and one day a herdsman found them in the field. He 
pitied them and took them to his home. His wife brought 
them up as her own sons, and she named them Romulus and Re- 
mus. So they tended the flocks and played on the hillsides and, 
living in the open air, grew large and strong. 

When they were men they found out who they were and going 
back to their birthplace they killed the bad man who had been so 
cruel te them, and put their grandfather, King Numitor, back on 
his throne. 

He wanted them to live with him, but they loved the banks of 
the Tiber where their early days had been spent, and they thought 
they would like to build acity and live there. 

Remus chose one hill as the place to build the city and Romu- 
lus chose another ; at sunrise Remus saw szx great birds, but soon 
after Romulus saw ‘¢welve. So all the people said that Romulus 
should have his choice. 

Romulus marked out a square to bound the city and called it 
Rome after his name, and the people began to build walls about 
it. ' 





While the walls were rising Remus began laughing and jumped 
over the wall, saying, “ Shall such a wall as this keep your city?” 
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Romulus was angry and struck him with a spade, and Remus 
fell dead at his feet. Romulus did not mean to kill his brother 
and he grieved when he saw Remus was dead. 

So Rome was built and became a great city. So great that it 
was Called “ Queen of the World.” Romulus ruled Rome for 
many years. One day when he was watching his army a great 
storm arose and when it was over Romulus was not to be found. 
In the midst of the thunder and lightning he had vanished from 
sight, and people said his great father Mars had carried him away 
to live with the gods on Mt. Olympus. 

The old Romans venerated him as their guardian god Quirinus. 
They believed that his spirit kept watch and guard over the cit 
he had loved so well, and we may still see the old statues which 
commemorate his name. Perhaps you may have seen a statue of 
the old Roman she-wolf nursing the two baby boys, Romulus and 
Remus. 

Though Rome was founded 753 years before the birth of Christ, 
it is still a beautiful city, and some day we may walk about its 
walls and stand on the hills where the twin brothers sat, and 
think of Romulus and Remus and how they founded Rome. 


¥ 
Lead.—A Type of the Metals. 


By FRANK O., PAYNE, 


No line of experiment is more interesting to the school than a 
series of observations on the metals. 
Perhaps no metal is so cheap and easily worked as lead. 
I. Materials : Specimens of lead ores— 
. Galena (sulphide). 
: Litharge (oxide). 
Minium (red lead). 
Sugar of lead (acetate). 
. Tea lead from tea chests. 
. Sheet lead (various thickness), 
Pipe (various sizes). 
. Lead foil. 
Bullets. 
11. Shot (assorted sizes). 
12. White lead. 
13. ——- made of lead—such as chrome 
yellow, solder etc. 
IT. Apparatus: 1. A hammer. 
2. Melting ladle (old iron spoon). 
3. A blow-pipe. 
4. Large piece of charcoal. 
5. Alcohol lamp. (Fig. 1.) 
6. Bottles containing sulphuric, nitric,hydro- 
chloric, and acetic acids. 
One need not have all the above materials or apparatus, but it - 
is advised to have as much of both as possible. 
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Litharge will do in lieu of ores and most of the other materials. 
are cheap. Some cost nothing but the asking. One must havea 
blow-pipe in working with metals. (Fig.2.) I have made one 
out of glass tubing, but it does not work satisfactorily because the 
end becomes soft and the hole enlarges. A good blow-pipe may 
be had at a cost of from twenty-five cents upward. 

IIT. Physical properties. \ts weight, color, and luster. 

1. Examine a piece—bring out (a) pliable, (4) soft, (c) discolors. 
fingers and marks on paper, (d) can be cut. (¢) Place freshly cut 
edges in contact; they cohere. (/) Place fragment in ladle (or 
spoon) and heat over alcohol lamp. It melts. (g) Pour melted 
lead into cold water. It cools in spherical masses. (4) Put one 
such mass on a piece of iron and hit with hammer. It flattens. 

The above and many more experiments may be made to brin 
out the physical properties. Call attention to the fact that it 
shrinks in cooling. Perform the experiment by pouring some 
melted lead into some hollow dug out of clay and note that when 


cold, it occupies less room than when melted. : 
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LV. Chemial properities. 1. Place a particle on charcoal and 
direct the lamp flame upon it by means of the blow-pipe. The 
upper part of the flame now should be used because it contains 
an excess of heated oxygen. 

The lead will melt and if you are careful to use the upper part 
(A) of the flame (the oxidizing flame), a crust of yellow powder 
will collect all around the lead and after a moment the metal will 


have seers. 

The lead has taked up oxygen and become lead oxide or lith- 
arge. 

Reation. Pb +O=Pb0O. 


2. Reverse the operation by placing litharge on the charcoal 
and using the brightest part of the flame (4) (deoxidizing flame). 
A little blowing will change the litharge back to !ead. This is be- 
cause the bright part of the flame contains an excess of carbon 


very hot. This carbon is hungry for oxygen and takes it from the 
litharge. 
Reation. PhO—O=Pb. 


3. Dissolve a little litharge in acetic acid or vinegar. It will re- 
quire some time. Strain and evaporate the liquid on a piece of 
glass. Note the beautiful crystals of sugar of lead. 

4. Dissolve some sugar of lead in water and write with the so- 
lution as if it were ink. 

Then hold in a jet of hydrogen sulphide, or over a kettle where 
cabbage is boiling and the lines will turn black, This is due to 
the formation of lead sulphide. 

5. In a solution of lead acetate suspend a piece of zinc which 
has been cut in fringes and bent outwards. Beautiful crystals of 
metalic lead will be formed on the zinc. 

6. Into a bottle of weak sugar of lead solution, drop a drop of 
_— chromate of potassium. A brilliant yellow powder will 
orm. 

7. Any elementary treatise on chemistry will furnish material 
for a great many other experiments on lead and all the metals. 

Pupils should write up results of all their observations on lead 
and they should be encouraged to make experiments by them- 
selves. I would suggest that for supplementary work topics for 
essays be assigned, such as,— 

1. Shot making. 

- Type manufacture. 

. White lead; manufacture and uses. 

. Chrome yellow. 

. Sheet lead; how it is made in America and in China. 
. Lead mines. 

. Pewter, Britannia, and solder. 

These will stimulate research. Encourage pupils to talk with 
artisans who work in lead—plumbers, tinners, etc. Having studied 
one metal thoroughly, introduce another and study it in a similar 
manner, 
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Lessons in Vocal Music. 


TONIC SOL-Fa. 
By JOHN J. DAWSON. 


A first lesson in sight reading to a class in the primary school 
should occupy from fifteen to twenty minutes. The teacher must 
be familiar with the scale and able to sing in any order the tones 
of the Tonic chord, 1, 3, 5, or, doh, me, soh, 

I. Preparation.—The teacher will arouse the interest of the 
pupils by having them sing a verse of a school song, or by singing 
It to them, and by asking one or two simple questions about 
music. 

IT. Presentation.—W hen attention has been gained the teacher 
will sing the tones of the ‘Tonic chord to laa in this order: I, 5, 3, 
or, doh, soh, me, placing 1 or doh at the pitch of F. Question 
the pupils as to the number of tones, their relative highness, etc. 
The teacher will repeat the exercise and then request the class to 
sing it. When this is fairly done the teacher will sing the tones 
to their names, doh, soh, me, and ask the pupils to s:ng them in 
the same way. The teacher will then write the names on the 
blackboard in relative position thus : 


soh 

me 

doh 
A little judicious questioning will enable the pupils to tell the 
teacher the relative order in which they should be placed. The 
pupils will then sing as the teacher points to the names; for ex- 
ample:dsmsmdsdmdsmsd 


NoTE :—The initial letters are given at this stage for the teacher's use. 
The pupils will not use them till later. 


When errors occur, as there will, the teacher should carefully 
pattern, i. e., sing the sound to be sung by the pupils. The 
teacher must not sing with the class. 

IIT. Development —(a) Mental Effect. Up to this point the 
pupils are little more than imitators, It is necessary to make 
them thinkers. They must therefore study the mental effect of 
doh, soh, and me, and get a clear impression of their character- 
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istics. This can be done by reference to various objects, animate 
or inanimate. For example, the teacher wishes to teach the 
firmness of doh. Take the words “This desk is firm,” and 
sing them to the tones dsdm, thend md s, and thentod m 
s d. Then question the class as to the firmest tone. A moment’s 
thought will satisfy the pupils that d is firmer than either soh or 
me. 

To bring out the bright effect of soh, take the words “ The 
day is bright,” and sing them to the tones d m s d or ds d 
m; then d m d s and the class will at once decide that soh is 
the bright tone. For me, take the words “ The lake is calm,” 
and sing to the tones d m d s,then d m s d, then tod s d 
m, and the verdict will be for me as the calm tone. The pupils 
must sing these exercises, as then they have the advantage of 
muscular sensations added to the auditory sensations, The 
teacher will then make the chart on the blackboard appear thus : 

. soh, bright 
me, calm 
doh, firm 

(6) Manual Signs. The teacher shows right hand in three 
shapes—closed fist; hand open and vertical, fingers pointing 
toward the class; and the hand open and horizontal, fingers 
also pointing toward the class, The teacher will ask the class to 
select the sign most suitable for the firm doh, calm me, and bright 
soh. The pupils will be sure to choose tke closed fist for doh, the 
vertical open hand for soh, and the horizontal open hand for me. 
The teacher will then request the pupils to sing the tones as the 
signs for each are shown, first to the names, then to laa. When 
mistakes occur the teacher must henceforth refer to the kind of 
tone as firm, calm bright, rather than sing it for the pupils, The 
latter must be the final resort which is rarely necessary if the 
proper impression has been made. Example:dsmdsmddm 
dssmsmd, etc, 

(c) Lilustrations. The teacher sings two or three measures of 
the “Star Spangled Banner,” or of some suitable school song 
and shows to the pupils the tones already learned. The pupils 
should sing the pieces. 

(2) Modulator. The teacher will point to names on black- 
board chart referred to above and request the pupils to sing the 
tones first to names, then tolaa,as dd mdssmdsms 
m d m d, etc. 

(e) Dictation Exercises. The teacher will name the tones in 
any order and the pupils will sing as fast as the names are given. 
First to sol-fa names then to laa. Later two tones may be given, 
then three. 

Example: 1.dsmsdmdsmsmd. 

2dm—ms—sd—md—ds—sm. 
3. dms—smd—sms—dmd— msm, etc. 

(/) Ear Exercises.— The teacher sings to laa a series of tones 
in any order and asks the class to name them, Later two tones 
and three may be given. Examples—see above in dictation ex- 
ercises. 

(g) Sight Exercises—The teacher explains to the class that 
initial letters are used for notes. Then writes a series of notes 
in any order on blackboard the pupils singing as the notes are 
written, first to names, then to laa. Groups of tones may then 
be given as in dictation exercises, 

NoTE :—The teacher should vary the pitch of the key-note, taking it as 
low as D and as high as G. The key-note and chord—d m s must always 
be sung by teacher before asking the class to sing an exercise. In concerted 
exercises the teacher must give definite signals with the hand so as to avoid 
confusion. The pupils sit upright or stand upright and sing softly. 


oo 


Arithmetic from the Third to the 
Eighth Year. II. 


By A. B, GUILFORD. 
FRACTIONS. 


Perhaps no part of the arithmetical work of our schools is so 
poorly taught as is the subject of fractions. As a matter of fact 
many teachers understand but the mechanical side of the work, 
and end the training of their — at a facile manipulation of 
figures, resulting in but very little mental growth on the part of 
the child. Again, thére is no part of number work that needs to 
be done more understandingly and more thoroughly than the 
work in fractions, as the higher applications of number in gram- 
mar grades demand work in this department that is well done. 

And the end of the second year of school something has been 
accomplished in finding and naming fractional parts, but in this 
and the following article I shall treat the subject as being taken 
up at the beginning of the third year and shall outline the 
work in graded steps that will comprehend the whole subject, 
leaving the teacher to make such adaptation of the work as the 
needs of her class may demand. 


FIRST STEP. THE UNIT—ITS DIVISIONS AND THEIR NAMES. 


1. Teach the children to distinguish a single thing as a unit. 
Have them select and name many different units. 


Establish 
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clear ideas. (Is a book-case filled with books a unit? What 
units are composed of many units? What is the name of the 


larger unit? The name of one of the smaller units of which it is 
composed ?) 

2. Secure units that may be readily divided into equal parts, 
oblongs, squares, and circles of paper or cardboard: splints of 
wood, strings, strips of thin leather. Fragments of molding clay, 
etc., may be used. Make halves, thirds, fourths, etc., and give 
names to the same. Where possible have different pupils make 
the parts of similar units of different shapes. The fourths of a 
Square may be made as squares, oblongs, or triangles. As the 
pupils name the parts see that they give the whole of the name. 
“ Three-fourths of a square ;” “three-fourths of a unit;” “ three- 
fourths of one;” should be insisted upon. “The five-sixths of 
what?” echo that is heard so frequently in our schools would 
never occur if care were used at the outset. This making and 
naming parts of a unit should continue until the pupils acquire 
—— in doing, and facility in expressing the result of their 

oing. 
SECOND STEP. CHANGING THE PARTS OF A UNIT INTO PARTS 
HAVING DIFFERENT NAMES, 


1. Take one-half of a unit. Have the pupil divide it into two 
equal parts. Have one part named as one-half of one-half of 
one. Name it also one-fourth of one. Name the two parts two- 
halves of one-half of one. Name them also two-fourths of one. 
Practice in naming halves of one in fourths of one, and halves of 
halves of one in fourths of one. Name one-, two-, three-, and 
four-fourths of one in halves of one. 

Tell me how many halves of one in three-fourths of one ? 

Two-halves of one are how many fourths of one ? 

One-fourth of one is what part of one-half of one? 

This naming of one or more parts of a unit in terms of an- 
other part of a unit with the divisions of the unit before them is 
interesting and profitable work for the pupils. Apply with thirds 
and sixths, halves and sixths, fourths and eighths, halves and 
eighths, etc. 

2. Divide a unit into halves and another unit of the same size 
into fourths. Set one-half of one unit and two-fourths of an- 
other unit side by side for comparison. Gain the statement that 
two-fourths of one and one-half of one are of equal size. Find 
the value of one-half in sixths, eighths, tenths, etc. Gain state- 
ments of the value of one-half in terms of each of the others. 
Same for two halves of one. Make all theparts that have been 
found equal to one-half of one equal to each other and get state- 
ments from the pupils of as many things that are equal as possible. 
Get several halves of units and divide them into their equivalents 
in fourths, sixths, eighths, tenths, twelfths, etc. Interchange con- 
versations with practical illustrations are an excellent thing here. 


THIRD STEP. ADDITION AND SUBTRACTION OF FRACTIONS. 


1. Demonstrate to the pupils how it is impossible to put my somel 
unlike parts of the same unit and express in terms of the larger 

art without awkwardness in expression. Show them that one- 
half and one-fourth may be joined and expressed as halves as 
follows: “ One and one-half halves.” Get them to reduce the 
half to fourths and unite with the one-fourth, and find that three- 
fourths as expressing the result of the addition is much more 
pleasant to the ear and shorter. Let them see the necessity for 
changing the names of parts of units (reduction) that they may 
be more readily united and separated (added and subtracted). 

2. Find the sums of fractions that express d:fferent parts of the 
same unit by changing to like parts, and also the differences of 
unlike parts by reducing to like parts. Add and subtract mixed 
numbers. Have the pupils do a great deal of picturing of their 
work on slate and paper. 

¥ 


Drawing in Intermediate Grades. 
By JESSIE W. PRINCE, 


What do you see in the picture? (Fig. IV.) “ Birds.” “ Water.” 
“Ships.” “Sand.” 

How many ships do you see? “Six.” ; : 

Who can point to the ship that looks the largest in the picture ? 
If it sails a long distance on the water how will it look? 
“ Smaller.” 

If the ship sails nearly out of sight? ‘ Like a mere speck.” 


Il. 


Who can tell me what we have found about the ship? “The 
farther away it sails the smaller it looks.” Bani 
Who can tell me in one word the cause of this? “I think it is 


the distance.” Yes, distance causes objects to appear smaller. 

Have the pupils talk about birds in the same way. Other pict- 
ures may be put on the blackboard to illustrate this principle. A 
row of telephone poles, trees, or houses make good illustrations. 
Ask the children to find examples of this principle on their way 
home from school, and report in the morning. 

The first lesson in measurement with pencil or knitting needle 
should be made very simple. : ' 

We will try some new work this morning, children. I will take 
my needle and measure this vertical line on the blackboard by 
placing my needle right against it. I am careful to let the 
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top of my needle come just at the top of the line and my thumb 
at the bottom. The line is just so long. How many can take 
their needles and measure their pencils in just this way? Show 
me the length of your pencils. That is right. (Fig. V.) 


Now I will stand away from the board where I cannot reach the 
line. I hold my arm out straight, shut one eye so I may see 
more clearly, then I let the top of my pencil seem to come just at 
(See Fig. VI.) 


the top of the line and my thumb at the bottom. 


: Fi ev 





Here is the measure I get this time. Is it the same as the first ? 
No, the line seems to measure less now. Who can tell me the 
reason? Yes, Joe, it is because I am farther away from the line. 

How many can take their pencils and do just as I did? You 
may doit. Show me the measurement on your pencils. 

Hold your needles in this way and measure the length of this 
horizontal line. (Fig. VIL.) 

I will put this calendar in front of you and you may all measure 
its width and length. 

What have we learned in our lesson this morning? Yes, the 
farther away the object ts the smaller it seems. 1 hope all my 
boys and girls will practice measuring objects at home. 

Give lessons in proportional measurements. Compare the 
heighth and width of objects near to and then farther away. Ob- 
tain the least measurement first, and then by simply turning the 
hand (still keeping the body erect and pencil parallel to observer) 




















see what part it is of the long distance by spacing on this length 
as many times as possible. . 
Time spent in this way is not wasted because all future work in 
model and object drawing depends upon their being able to obtain 
proportional measurements correctly. Be sure children under- 
derstand we get only proportional measurements on pencil and 
wire and not actual size of object. Our next work will be on the 
effect of level. Distribute spheres and have children notice that 
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only half the surface can be seen at one time. If the sphere is 
held in front we see only the front half, if above, only the bottom 
half, and so on, 

Draw the sphere onthe blackboard. Have each child locate a 
point on the center of his sphere and draw on blackboard. (Fig. 
VIII.) Turn the sphere so the spot cemes first at the top and 
then at the bottom and draw. (Figs. IX. and X.) 

Ask the children to draw in their sketch-books a balloon, re- 
turn ball, gate post, cannon ball, or any of the fruits or vegetables, 
for the next lesson. 
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Geography Teaching. 
By M. IDA DEAN, 
AFRICA, 


_Introductory: As Africa is the oldest continent in point of 
civilization and naturally affords an excellent opportunity to pre- 
pare the way for the second continent, Asia, and as it aiso offers 
more scope for research and thought, it should be studied before 
the other continents. 

In order to make the teaching of any study a success, a teacher 
needs not only thorough preparation, but plenty of enthusiasm for 
the work. hen about to take up a new subject, remember, that 
a favorable first impression is worth a great deal. Let a child 
once get the idea that he “‘ Za¢es” a study, that ‘‘z¢ zs so dry,” 
and ever after the way is hard and the road so long and drear. 
On the other hand, if from the beginning, the child's curiosity is 
excited and the dry facts are sandwiched between something of 
interest the lessons will not drag, nor will they be forgotten. 

Of course, scholars need to memorize the size, situation, sur- 
face, etc., of the various continents, but do not hurl these facts at 
them as fast as you can. You eat bread for your breakfast. Sup- 
pose when you enter the dining-room you see nothing but bread. 
Nothing but bread is offered you. Bread is good, therefore you 
must eat bread, and it must be nothing but bread until you have 
had enough for the day. Would you not rebel? Then, why 
treat the brain as you would not the stomach? Why not take a 
lesson from the table and make the substantial palatable. Feed 
but a few facts at a time and let these be well digested before 
offering more, thus avoiding mental dyspepsia, a disease entirely 
too prevalent in our schools. 

Nor is that time wasted that is spent in preparing children for'a 
lesson, even if a recitation must be omitted. Any one who can 
read can hear a recitation. That is not teaching—to teach is to 
show how, to inspire, to arouse thought, to train the brain for ac- 
tion, and not merely to hear words repeated that have been conned, 
and alas, too often learned by rote. 


THE STUDY OF AFRICA, 


Introduce your pupils to Africa by stories of the camel. Let 
them find its home, on the map. Ask, who knows what race be- 
longs to Africa? Talk of the various negro tribes, how they live, 
make war upon one another and sell their captives; of slavery as 
it once existed in the United States; of the characteristics of the 
negro and why he is so useful in a hot climate. Require the chil- 
dren to find upon their maps the home of the negro, Soudan Ash- 
antee, Dahomey, and Liberia. Notice the regularity of the coast 
of Africa, its few good harbors—the Gulf of Guinea, etc. Call 
attention to the surface of Africa; notice that the mountains are 
near the coast and that there are no long and lofty chains. The chil- 
dren are thus prepared to learn the position, coast, surface, climate, 
etc., of Africa. 

Request some child to draw a large map of Africa on muslin 
and to this allow the children to fasten articles (or pictures, if they 
can not obtain the real) that will represent the productions, min- 
erals, and animals. As they study of the inhabitants, encourage 
the children to dress their dolls, aber the manner of these strange 
people, and bring them to school. In brief, make the very air of 
your room breathe of the subject. 

Codérdinate the lessons of the day. The geography lesson can 
be made to serve as an excellent basis for a language lesson by 
selecting sentences for analysis. Compositions should be written 
on topics suggested by the lessons. In the same way, the day’s 
spelling lesson can be selected or sentences dictated and thus the 
habit of looking at words carefully and noticing the pronunciation 
will be formed. If possible, have the reading lesson on the same 
line of thought. Even the writing may be given from the geo- 
graphy lesson by asking the children to write out some line of 
thought, or if you wish to drill on a certain word, select it from the 
lesson. By thus dwelling on a lesson the pupil is aided in the 
memorizing of it. Then, too, if the scholars know that they will 
be asked to reproduce a talk they will be more attentive ana 
trained to be on the alert. : 

History and geography should always be taught together, as it 
is impossible to know the geography of a country unless you know 
its history, and the history of a people is always more or less in- 
fluenced by the geography of the country. As many children 
leave school before they are fourteen years of age, a taste for his- 
torical reading should be inculcated as early as possible that they 
may be induced to pursue this subject and thus in a great measure 
ducate themselves, 


II. 
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After the continent of Africa has been studied asa whole it 
should be treated in detail. 

The Barbary States can be made very interesting to a class if 
the children are asked to draw an outline map of Africa’s northern 





coast, making it join Europe as it is supposed to have done once 
upon atime. Talk about the power and force of water, of the 
changes constantly taking place. Call attention to the mountains 
of Spain and Morocco, how easy to imagine them as one continu- 
ous chain. 

Map showing Europe joined to Africa, the Mediterranean sea divided 
into two large lakes instead of one large sea as it is to-day, 

Notice the coast line, the many little coves along the coast, fine 
hiding places for pirates. Impress upon the an 1 the bitterness 
of the Moors and the piratical warfares canted on for years against 
the Christian countries of Europe and the United States. Ask 
the children to look up the “‘ Moors in Spain” and the Moham- 
medan religion, for stories of the Phoenician traders, Dido, Regu- 
lus, Hannibal, and Scipio Africanus. Compare Tunis of to-day 
with the mighty and magnificent city of Carthage which once oc- 
cupied this site ; Algeria under the Mohammedan rule with the 
great improvements the French are making there to-day. Trace 
out the great caravan routes which connect these states with the 
Soudan. Look up the history of leather. For pleasing and in- 
structive accounts of the Barbary states read “ Into Morocco,” by 
P. Soti; “‘ The Story of Carthage,” by Prof. A. J. Church; “ The 
Knockabout Club in North Africa,” by F. Ober; “ Decatur & 
Somers,” a serial in St. Nicholas for 1894. 

The Sahara is an important feature of Africa, The children 
take great interest in its size, soil, and peculiar climate especially 
when they learn that at midday the sands are hot enough to roast 
an egg and at night so cool that ice will form ; that this desert is 
infested by Arabs who live by plundering the caravans crossing it; 
that the French are very anxious to build a railroad across this, 
the largest desert in the world, once the bed of an ocean. 

The Soudan, the home of millions of semi-civilized negroes, 
keen for trade and barter, is the great starting place of caravans, 
loaded with ivory, gold-dust, feathers, and slaves. Valuable les- 
sons can be given on transportation and commerce by comparing 
the different methods used. 

Central Africa.—This division by a right presentation to a 
class can be made as interesting as the wildest dime novel ever 
written to captivate boys. Get the children to read “ Wild Life 
under the Equator ;” “ Stories of the Gorilla Country ;” “ Lost in 
the Jungle ;”.** Country of the Dwarfs,” by Du Chaillu, “ Boy 
Travelers on the Congo,” by Knox, and “Stanley m Tropical 
Africa,” by Ronald Smith. The teacher will find the following 
works of great help; “‘ The Congo; ” “ How I found Livingstone ; ” 
‘* Through the Dark Continent,” by Stanley. 

Pupils should prepare compositions on Stanley, Livingstone, Mis- 
sionaries, Cannibals, Life at the Equator, Raise the Question, 
Which is happier, civilized man or the savage? Why? Discuss 
the partition of Africa. The international agreements of the va- 
rious European countries to recognize the rights to the land as 
claimed by the different European powers. The forming of the 
Congo state for the suppression of the slave trade and to encour- 
age commerce. Too much cannot be said of the commerce of a 
country, as it is the key note of its prosperity. Draw from the 
children their knowledge before supplementing it with your own. 
The wise teacher never exhausts a subject ; instead, she creates a 
desire for more information. 

South Africa.—Betore proceeding to the study of this portion 
of Africa the children should be interested in the ostrich, in dia- 
monds, and gold-mining. They should know something of the 
Boers and the English in South Africa ; of the natives, the Bush- 
men, Hottentots, and Kaffirs. Much should be made of the pro- 
gress of civilization ; the education of the children; schools and 
colleges being built ; the publishing of daily papers ; the building 
of railroads, that goods may be brought from the interior to the 
coast ; of its line of steamers and postal service with England. 
“ The Story of South Africa,” by Theal; and “ Yankee Girls in 
Zululand,” by L. V. Sheldon, are not only entertaining but instruc- 
tive. 

If upon the conclusion of the study of this continent, the class 
is allowed to celebrate the subject by setting one day aside to be 
known as Africa day, when all that belongs or pertains to Africa 
is made as realistic as possible, the pupils will be delighted ; and, 

what is better, Africa and its lessons will never be forgotten. 

An account of an Africa day, as celebrated in one school, was 
given in THE JOURNAL for April 28, 1894. 
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Editorial Notes. 


Three thousand teachers of Connecticut came up to 
Hartford to hold their annual meeting, and the question 
will arise why the teachers of New York turn out only 
300? Is it because the teaching is on a higher plane in 
Connecticut? This would never be admitted by New 
York teachers, even if it were true. Is it because State 
Supt. Hines gives himself more unreservedly to his 
work than State Supt. Crooker? Is it because he is less 
of a politician? Isit because the meeting is more inter- 
esting in Hartford than in Saratoga, or that it occurs at 
a different season of the year? The real cause should 
be known, for the meeting was a most profitable one. 


At the Buffalo meeting of school superintendents 
(spoken of elsewhere in this issue) Assistant Superin- 
tendent Godwin, of New York, called attention to a mis- 
take frequently made by teachers, which is responsible 
for many cases of truancy. It refers to the sending home 
of a pupil with a message—not to come back to school 
till his parents have been to see theteacher. Often the 
child will not let his parents know of his suspension and 
simply stays away from school. But even if he should 
deliver his message, the probability is that the parents 
will either take his part and allow him to stay at home, 
or will punish him and tell him to go back to school, 
not heeding the protestations that he will not be ad- 
mitted until they have spoken to theteacher. In either 
case much harm is done. It will not do to talk about 
unreasonable parents : it is the teacher who is to blame. 
If a talk with the parents is deemed to be necessary for 
the correction of a child’s bad habits, the teacher might 
send a request for an interview by mail or better yet, 
visit them at their house and earnestly lay the case be- 
fore them. ‘“ Why don’t parents visit the school ?” may 
be a good song to sing, but a question that needs still 
greater attention is, “‘ Why don’t teachers visit the par- 
ents?” 





Probably teachers differ most in management —this is 
a broad term. In general it means that one can man- 
age a number, say, fifty human beings, so that they de- 
velop physically, morally, and mentally. The ordinary 
teacher is perplexed by the number. She can handle 
two or three ; but the different grades, the different ap- 
titudes, dispositions, etc., confound a novice. Indepen- 
dent of the lessons, there is the physical side of the 
school, and to this the teacher must give much atten- 
tion. How the pupil enters the building, salutes the 
teacher, lays aside his wraps, places himself in his seat, 
sets himself at work, comes to the recitation, returns to 
his seat, goes out at recess, returns, etc., etc., finally de- 
parts for his home must be taken up in detail and he be 
DRILLED upon it until each step is nicely taken. 





The men who have anything worth while to say on 
education agree on this as the foundation idea in educa- 
tional reform —that pupils must be taught to think for 
themselves ; the methods and studies must employ their 
observing powers, there must be exercises that produce 
a mental and moral fiber which can carry weight and 
bear strain. 





A Southern newspaper places the desirability of a 
good school system in a new light. It says: “The 
desire to secure good settlers is proving a motive for 
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developing the schools. The most desirable new-com- 
ers are those who inquire at the start what facilities 
there are for the education of their children in any 
locality to which they may be attracted, A good system 
of public education is an excellent advertisement for a 
place.” Here is a forcible argument to lay before lay- 
men who are opposing necessary improvements in the 
schools. Good schools are the best advertisement for 
any locality. 





One of the greatest meetings held in New York city 
was that of the Salvation Army ; the founder and his son 
were both present. It was attended by the wealthy and 
cultivated of this great metropolis. Let it be remem- 
bered that the workers in this movement are ‘engaged 
in a lowly field, sometimes so low as to be repulsive to 
the cultivated mind ; and that the work is performed 
because the objects do not comprehend their real needs. 
It is well worth while for educators to ask how this great 
interest in the uplifting of ignorant and degraded adults 
has been effected. The intention was religious at the 
outset, but as time has gone on the army sees it is ne- 
cessary to take in the children ; in London it strives to 
get them into school. 





A school was visited in the country where the walls 
were decorated with autumn leaves, and the effect was 
truly surprising. It was remarkable that such effects 
could be obtained with such easy means ; and the skill 
observed in combining the colors (all the work of pup- 
pils) was also noticeable. The proud satisfaction of the 
pupils was noted. They seemed to say, “ We are living 
in a palace and enjoying ourselves.” 

It is a subject that should attract more attention— 
this beautifying of the school-room. Some have rooms 
that can be easily improved ; others have rough walls. 
But the teacher will be seconded most heartily if he un- 
dertakes to make his school-room “a thing of beauty.” 





A good question was asked at a meeting of teachers 
in Iowa. Do you have some daily exercise that is well 
calculated to interest the whole body of the school ? The 
answers were various; only three out of 104 made stated 
provision, having notes that had been studied carefully. 
All felt the importance of doing something ; most de- 
clared it was impossible to get and hold the attention. 

There is such a thing as a teacher hearing every les- 
son well and yet failing to do a great work because there 
is no unifying process, no exercise that concentrates 
all and interfuses all. We can see how important 
this is when we sit under an orator. The able teacher 
develops the interest of all, and pours it all into one chan- 
nel ; in the case of a large audience it produces a mighty 
influence ; in the case of a school it may be used to 
mold the life of each pupil. The blacksmith heats the 
iron in the fire and then hammers it on the anvil; the 
teacher follows a similar plan, but his anvil is the mental 
inspection by each pupil of a presented thought. 





The true teacher knows where to draw the inestim- 
able line of division between teaching and telling. It 
may be stated in a few words: Tell a pupil those points 
in a subject of study which are clearly beyond the scope 
of his reason or observation; but from that point on- 
ward, bearing in mind always the foundation principle 
that he is to be taught to think, throw him upon his self- 
activity.—H. F. Harrington. 
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The change in the franchise in Belgium is 





worth speaking of in school. Until Oct. 14, 








MARYLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BALTIMORE. 


Vertical writing will be taught in the Philadelphia schools. 


An autumn leaf excursion was given last Saturday for the ben- 
efit of the Philadelphia teachers’ annuity fund. 


Supt. Knight, of Wallingford, Conn., will bring his plan of 
teaching reading to beginners before the board of education. 


The Louisiana state normal school at Natchitoches reports an 
enrolment of more than 250. This is a remarkable increase over 
previous years. 


Professor Harry B. Hutchins, who has been connected with the 
Cornell School of Law since its organization in 1887 as associate 
dean, has accepted the deanship of the University of Michigan 
Law school. 


The effects of Pennsylvania’s new school law giving free text- 
books to all pupils of the public schools are very encouraging. It 
is said that the attendance is better, and the work of all the schools 
much improved. 


Prof. G. W. Krall is conducting a course of easy experiments in 
physical measurement for the benefit of the St. Louis teachers at 
the manual training school of that city. Supt. E. M. Long, in a 
circular, urges the teachers to attend, adding that Prof. Krall’s 
natural science lessons will probably be incorporated in the new 
course of study. 


Dr. Hartwell’s lectures on stammering have been widely com- 
mented upon. It is said that out of every 1000 children in the 
Boston schools, seven stutter or stammer. Of all boys in the 
schools 1.12 per cent., are stutterers, while only 42 per cent., of 
all girls stutter. This is in accord with observations of European 
experts, who say that three or four times as many boys as girls 
are habitual stutterers. 


We are informed that the Normal (business) Department, of 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, has had more applications from 
colleges and school committees for trained commercial teachers 
than it could possibly meet. The salaries offered ranged all the 
way from $750 to$1500. This institution, the pride of the Quaker 
City, has already an enviable reputation for the completeness of 
its equipment and the thoroughness of its work. 





Principal: Hon. E. E. Prettyman. 


’94, only 130,000 were qualified to vote. By the 
late constitutional amendment 1,300,000 were 
qualified. Every man over twenty-five years 
of age has one vote ; every married man or 
widower has two if he pays an annual tax of 
$1.00; every educated man who holds or has 
held a government office above a certain gtade 
has three votes. So that 2,100,000 votes were 
cast. This is called “ plural voting.” 


A Chicago paper referring to the introduc- 
tion of science lessons in the public school 
writes, “ the new idiocy is called nature study.” 
It is a relief, after reading such nonsense, to 
turn to the Boston 7yaveler which writes: 
“ A pleasing sign of the advance in educa- 
tional ideas was in evidence at the meeting of 
the Norfolk County Teachers’ Association in 
this city yesterday. It was apparent that the 
old ruts are being rapidly deserted, and the 
knowledge that nature and mankind are as 
fruitful for study as books, is obtaining a 
firmer foothold than ever.” 





State Supt. Vories, of Indiana, is reported 
as declaring that it is only a question ofa 
short time until manual training is taken up 
extensively in Indiana. “I should not be sur- 
prised,” he said, “to see the larger towns be- 
gin the work within five years. Necessarily 
the introduction of this branch of education 
into the schools in towns of moderate size will 
be difficult, for there is great expense in getting 
proper equipments.” Several of the larger 
towns have already begun to equip their 
schools with a manual training department. 


The Jacksonville, Fla., Cz¢‘zen writes that 
public school attendance in the South is grow- 
ing so rapidly that in some cities, notably 
Savannah, the accommodations are sadly in- 
sufficient, and hundreds of applicants have 
been turned away for lack of room. Supt. 
W. H. Baker, of Savannah, attributes this 
largely to the fact that many children who 
have hitherto attended private schools are 
now seeking admission to the public schools. 
This 1s said to be due, as no doubt it is, to 
the growing confidence of parents in the public 
schools, as the standard is steadily raised. 


One of the best ways to introduce students (and by them is 
meant all children in school) to a knowledge of the beautiful in art 
is through photography. The masterpieces of all nations are now 
reproduced in permanent carbon photographs, in large size, suit- 
able for parlors, libraries, and museums. A late exhibition of such 
photographs was given by the art publishing house of Braun, 
Clement & Co., No, 257 Fifth avenue,N.Y.,where over 5,000 photo- 
graphs of the finest pictures in the Louvre and other great galler- 
ies were exhibited. Some of these are nearly 30x40 inches. Ev- 
ery artist of note is represented ; Rembrandet, Michag] Argelo, 
Correggio, Raphael, &c. 


President Schurman, in his address delivered to the students at 
the opening of Cornell university, in speaking of athletics, pleaded 
for manliness and the abolition of all brutality. ‘ The aim of ath- 
letics,” he quoted from the Medical Record, “is to give every 
student a rounded, harmonious physical organism, and college 
athletics should certainly have that aim in view!” He spoke im- 
pressively of hazing affairs of whatever kind, and said that the 
governing body of Cornell will not tolerate hazing, and that, to 
carry out that determination, they will expel a whole class if 
necessary. But the president believes a remedy has been found, 
by the students themselves, in the new plan of a student self-gov- 
ernment, 


Leading Events of the Week. 


Thomas F. Bayard, ambassador to Great Britain, given a re- 
ception by the ee of Wilmington, Del.——Ohio troops fire 
upon a party of lynchers at Washington Court House, three of 
whom are killed.——The Czar of Russia reported to be somewhat 
better.—Death of Ex-governor Bedle, of New Jersey.——An- 
nual conference of Germany's Social Democrats at Frankfort. 
—— Archbishop Satolli will be made a cardinal. ——The new gov- 
ernment-built cruiser Ra/eigh inspected by the naval board and 
pronounced first class. Four hundred Japanese have been 
a in the king’s palace at Seoul, because it is alleged that 
the king’s father is in league with rebels. The Chinese are mobi- 
lizing large forces in Kuren and Pow-Ting-Fu. 














Educational Gatherings. 
New York School Superintendents. 


The Council of School Superintendents of the State of New 
York, held its twelfth annual session at Buffalo, last week. 
President Barney Whitney, of Ogdensburg, presided. 

€ principal subject of discussion was the new state compul- 
sory education law. Supt. Charles W. Cole, of Albany, chairman 
of the committee on legislation, reported that the law, as it stands, 
is a compromise. A majority of the committee, he said, would 
nave made the school-time of all between the ages of 8 and 14 
the entire school year; but as this seemed too radical for many, 
it was deemed advisable that the term be made sixteen weeks, a 
gain of two weeks over the old law. Further, the committee 
would have insisted on all instruction prescribed by the law being 
given in English, but the Lutheran ministers objected strenuously 
to the proposition, and the committee, seeing that by giving way 
they would remove all opposition from that quarter, consented to 
leave the required studies the same as in the old law. The latter 
concession, Supt. Cole added, was made with some satisfaction 
because the old law required instruction in English grammar, 
which fairly covers the ground contended for. Other concessions 
of detail were made with a view of gaining all educational in- 
fluences in favor of the general principles of the bill. The com- 
mittee recommended that the bill for the extension of teachers’ 
classes, which passed the legislature, but was vetoed by Governor 
Flower, be presented again and passed for passage next winter. 

Among the topics relating to different provisions of the new 
law were the following : “* Character of Truant Schools,” by Supt, 
Cole; “A Model Set of By-Laws for Boards of Education, and 
Qualifications of Truant Officers,” by Supt. Godwin, of New 
York; “The Enforcement of the Law in Smaller Cities and Vil- 
lages,” by Supt. Gorton, of Yonkers ; “ Ungraded Schools and 
Classes,” by Supt. Emerson, of Buffalo ; “« A Model Set of Blanks,” 
by Supt. Maxwell, of Brooklyn. 

The most complete and most helpful presentation of the ways 
of enforcing the new compulsory law was given by Supt. Max- 
well. He had prepared a model set of blanks, copies of which 
he distributed and explained, showing how the different provisions 
of the law could be systematically and effectively carried out. 

Speaking of the character of truant schools, Supt. Cole urged 
that truants must not be regarded as criminals, He showed the 
advantage of having a central ungraded school in cities to care 
for habitual truants, and suggested that manual work should be 
made a feature. In country schools the truants might be kept at 
farm work. Under the new compulsory law it is still an unsolved 
problem what to do with incorrigibles. 

Associate Supt. Godwin, of New York, declared that teachers 
were responsible for many cases of truancy. A child should 
never be sent home, as is frequently done, to carry to his parents 
a message implying punishment. Suspension of a child till his 
parents have called on the teacher to ask for his reinstatement, 
he said, makes him a truant nine times out of ten. Taking up 
the question of qualifications of truant officers he urged that 
special stress be laid upon accurate and full registration, discre- 
tion in the prosecution or delinquents, abstinence from force on 
the part of attendance officers and the necessity of full informa- 
tion relative to extraneous employment on the part of pupils, to- 
gether with minor matters of a more technical nature. The 
truant officers, he thought, should be between the ages of thirty- 
five and fifty, and should have good eyesight and be able to read 
poor handwriting. 

Supt. Gorton’s address was received with applause. He said 
that the boards of education must be depended upon for the en- 
forcement of the new law in smaller cities and villages. In 
Westchester county, he said, there were already three places for 
the care of truants. He advocated the taking of a complete cen- 
sus of all children of school age. Not one boy out of thirty, he 
declared, would continue to be a truant if properly dealt with. 
He should never be sent to a truant school on the first offence. 
Always give the boy a chance. 

Supt. Maxwell urged that there be no haste in sending children 
to truant schools. He had found a good many parents anxious 
to have their boys sent to these institutions just to be rid of them. 
The parents are usually more to blame in cases of truancy than 
the children and the new law wisely recognizes this point. The 
provision holding the superintendent responsible for the enforce- 
ment of the law is also a good one. It is best to have the com- 
mitment to truant schools left to the superintendent; it takes 
away the stigma of a criminal offence. Supt. Maxwell in form- 
ally presenting the report of the special committee on the com- 
pulsory education law, of which he was the chairman, expressed 
the belief that the law on the whole was one of the most benefi- 
cent measures adopted in this state for many years, and paid a 
warm tribute to Supt. Cole, of Albany, whose energetic and tire- 
less efforts eventually effected the passage of the bill. 

The discussion on “Oral Teaching” brought out some hot 
shot from Dr. Milne, president of the Albany normal college. Ad- 
dressing the assembled superintendents he said: “ There is nota 
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man among you that could pass the examination papers that you 
require your pupils to pass before you give them adiploma.” Not 
minding the sensation his declaration caused, he went on and 
pointed out the value of oral training over mere book learning. 
His clear, concise, and straightforward manner of presenting his 
pedagogical convictions was warmly applauded. 

Dr. Stowell, principal of the Potsdam normal school, gave some 
very helpful suggestions in his talk on “ The Practical in Elemen- 
tary Education: Its Limits and Its Possibilities.” He strongly 
favored the spiritual as opposed to the material or so-called “ prac- 
tical” element in public education. 

Assistant Supt. Godwin, of New York, spoke on “ Manual 
Training in the Regular Courses of Study, or in Schools Having 
vnly Ordinary Appliances.” He added to the intetest of the dis- 
cussion by exhibiting the work of pupils taking the manual train- 
ing course in New York city. 

“ Visual Education at the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, under the auspices of the State Department of Public In- 
struction ” was the subject of a highly interesting address by Dr. 
Albert S. Bickmore, of New York, curator of the museum. He 
spoke of the course of gratuitous lectures which he delivered to 
public teachers, and the subsequent approprietion by the state 
board of over $1,000,000 for the erection of a building and estab- 
lishment of a permanent chair in the department. He exhibited 
a map of New York state with the normal schools desiginated at 
which stereopticon lectures on natural history, geology, and kin- 
dred topics, prepared by slides at the museum, had been deliv- 
ered by the university extension system. He urged that the plan 
of teaching by the use of steriopticon pictures be more generally 
adopted in all the schools of the state. He said it would proba- 
bly take $20,000 to provide all the principal schools in the cities 
and villages with four or five sets of views and electric lanterns. 

The superintendents favored Dr. Bickmore’s plan; Supt. Gor- 
ton, of Yonkers, and Prin, Stowell, of the Potsdam state normal 
school, were particularly enthusiastic in its support. On motion 
of Supt. Blodgett, of Syracuse, the matter was referred to the 
committee on legislation with instructions to secure a suitable 
appropriation for that purpose. Each superintendent was in- 
structed to do all in his individual power to aid the project. ; 

Supt. Griffith, of Utica, opened the discussion of the topic 
“ Report of the Conferences on Mathematic Studies, and on Nat- 
ural Studies to the ‘ Committee of Ten,’” by a talk on the teach- 
ing of mathematics in the schools. He gave it as his opinion 
that more attention should be paid to commercial arithmetic. 
The theoretical knowledge of it was hard for many scholars to ob- 
tain, but if the things which they studied about in it were brought 
to their attention in every-day life it would be a good mental 
discipline for them. . 

Supt. Rogers, of Jamestown, spoke on “ Nature Study.” He 
declared that there is a lack of ability on the part of the teacher 
to instruct in the sciences. Pres. Whitney urged that nature 
study should be more widely introduced in the schools, and more 
regularly and systematically taught. . 

In the discussion of “ Village Superintendents : What their du- 
tuies are and how best performed,” which was opened by Supt. 
Gorton, of Sing Sing, the point was made that village school 
boards were not so much controlled by politics as were like bodies 
in the larger cities. Supt. Emerson took occasion to emphati- 
cally refute thischarge. He said that there has been as little pol- 
itics in the schools of Buffalo, at least, since the creation of the 
board of examiners, as in any village in the state. 





Improvement in Teachers’ Institutes. 
[SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. ] 


The Northern Illinois teachers’ association has led the way to 
a marked improvement in teachers’ meetings. It publishes a 
pamphlet containing the main discussions or papers to be dis- 
cussed several weeks before the meeting ; thus the members of 
the association have ample opportunity to study the papers and 
prepare themselves for the benefits of the oral discussions. This 
plan was tried last spring at the Dixon (IIl.) meeting with excel- 
lent results, The association has its next meeting at Aurora, 
Oct. 26-27. J. W. Freeman, superintendent of schools, of Auro- 
ra, has prepared the pamphlet, and it is now in the hands of the 
members. 

The main subject for the two days’ discussion is geograpby. 
Francis W. Parker presents “Geography, and its Relations to 
Other Studies ;’ Dr. Charles McMurry, Normal university, “ The 
Relation of Geography to Literature and wag followed by a 
paper on the “Use of Maps and Pictures in Teaching Geogra- 
phy” by Prof. Henry McCormick, Normal university. Wilbur S. 
Jackman, of the C. C. N.S., presents an outline for field work in 
Nature Study; Miss Zoma Baber, C. C. N.S., an outline course 
of study in geography for eight grades with notes. The entire 
session is to be given to the study of geography with the excep- 
tion of one period in which Child Study is to have a prominent 
place. Dr. W. O. Krohn, Illinois university, presides, and reads 
a paper upon the child study movement. Dr. H. H. Donaldson, 
Chicago university, has for its topic “Growth in Relation to 
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Training,” and Dr. Bayard Holmes answers the question, ‘‘ Can, 
a Teacher Detect the Onset of Disease in her Pupils?” 

The new course of study is moving the Chicago schools to their 
depths ; teachers’ meetings galore are on the tapis. The assist- 
ant superintendents hold daily meetings all over the vast city. 

The evening Post has opened its guns upon “ Nature Study.” 
No experts in education need apply. The motto is a common 
education for the common people. 

The chasm between the Jarvenu rich and the common people 
is evidently widening ; the three R’s are good enough for folks 
who get their living by hand labor. 

Dr. Dewey's lectures at the Cook County normal school are 
proving a great success. Three hundred teachers and parents 
attend them, 

The Normal university under the masterly direction of John 
W. Cook is moving ahead steadily and strong. Drs, Charles 
McMurry ane Van Liew put their brains into their work. The 
new model school-house is beautiful and well adapted to its use. 

E. O. Vaile does not reverence Horace Mann as much as Henry 
Sabin does. Sabin was a pupil of Horace Mann, Vaile was not. 

F, W. PARKER, 


Pennsylvania. 
BERKS COUNTY INSTITUTE, 


Some effective addresses were heard at the recent session of 
this institute. Judge Ermentrout gave some historical facts of 
educational progress in the state. He spoke particularly of the 
law of 1867 which demanded the holding of county teachers’ in- 
stitutes : 


‘* At first,” he said, ‘‘the wisdom of the law was doubted. Now it is re- 
garded as the most important act passed since the law of 1854, adopting the 
common school system in Pennsylvania, The law of 1867 was full of mean- 
ing, especially to Berks county. The corner-stone of the Keystone normal 
school, at Kutztown, was laid by Superintendent John S. Ermentrout, in 
1862, but the institution was not formally recognized by the authorities until 
1866, and thus for the first time were proper facilities afforded for the edu- 
cation of our teachers in the theory of their calling.” 


After referring to the wonderful improvements made in the 
past twenty-five years in school buildings, their surroundings and 
equipment, he dwelt particularly upon the advance made by teach- 
ers, saying in part: 

‘** Teachers have improved and they are better paid. The law recognizing 
the value of the county teachers’ institute required the county treasury to pay 
$200 yearly toward the institute, The same law also stimulates the hearts 
and the minds of the teachers in their work by introducing for the first time 
the permanent certificate as a reward of his labors, at the same time 
placing the ballot in the hands of the members of the institute to elect a 
committee to examine and report those who are worthy of receiving it. It 
raises the standard of the requirements of candidates for county superintend- 
ent, thus dignifying his calling and making it more and more a position to 
be sought after and an honor to be coveted.” 


Prin, E. M. Rapp’s address will be referred to in later number. 

State Supt. Schaeffer was present and spoke on “ The Dutch in 
Civics.” He said that many feel offended if they are called Penn- 
sylvania Dutch, and feel flattered if some one mistakes them for 
Englishmen. He showed, however, that Americans owe in- 
stitutions to the Dutch which have helped to make our country 
great : 

‘“*To Holland,” he said, ‘‘we owe the custom of recording deeds and 
mortgages, the written vallot, free speech, religious toleration, and the offi- 
cer called district attorney, who prosecutes crime in the name of the state, 
Let us be proud of the Dutch, who gave us schools supported by taxation 
and sent to Pennsylvania the first visiting superintendent of schools.” 

The attendance was good. Out of a total of 487 in the county 
more than 460 were enrolled the first day. 


A Letter from Hawaii. 


Somewhat more than a year ago we met and formed the Mau 
teachers’ association one Saturday, and agreed upon another meet- 
ing at the end of our school year, in July. At this last meeting 
the subject of the ways and means of making our organization 
useful to the children of Maui was the most serious matter dis- 
cussed. Asa result of our deliberations we adopted a course of 
reading as the basis of our work, “ Educational Theories” was 
chosen as the one required book, and EDUCATIONAL FOUNDA- 
TIONS, “ Educational Reformers,” Painter’s “ History of Educa- 
tion,” Compayré’s “ History of Pedagogy,” and other works on 
the same general subject were taken up by different teachers, so 
that all might be accommodated with something adapted to their 
attainments, It was then voted that the teachers of each district or- 
ganize a district club and meet for study not fewer times than once 
in six weeks. All other details of the work were left to these dis- 
trict clubs. The reason for dividing up was that distances and 
roads make it very hard for us all to meet together very often. 

When we hold a general meeting at the most central point, we 
of Lahainaluna have to travel on horse-back about fifty miles,and 
some teachers have nearly double that distance to travel in the 
same manner. So it was decided that we would not attempt a 
general meeting oftener than once in a year. Well, the district 
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clubs were organized and have followed slightly different plans. At 
Lahaina we have had, in addition to our work in the “ History of 
Education,” a regular series of lessons in drawing and music. We 
have treated different topics in history according to very different 
plans. In the early part of the year we confined ourselves chiefly 
to our required text-book, but as the year progresses we get more 
and more outside work done. Topics are made out for general 
study and special topics are assigned to individuals for reports. 

At our last meeting we took up Froebel, and the following spec- 
ial topics were assigned : 

1. His Life. 

2. His Books, 

3. His Educational Principles. 

4. Kindergarten Gifts ond Occupations and their Educational Value. 
- 5. Kindergarten Songe, Games, and Festivals and their Educational 

alue, 

6. The History of the Kindergarten in Europe and America, 

7 Influence of the Kindergarten on Primary Schools. 

8. Infant Schools, in Theory and Practice, other than the Kindergarten. 

9. His Contemporaries, 


Froebel and Herbart will perhaps prove the hardest subjects of 
all for us. We elected to meet once in three weeks, and we spend 
the greater part of a day (Saturday) at each meeting. Besides 
these meetings, we and the club nearest us have had a few eve- 
ning meetings attended by the public. The piece de resistance at 
each of these is a lecture. We have had lectures on Pestalozzi, 
Comenius, Rousseau, and Froebel; and we expect to have one on 
Herbart at our next evening session. And I will say also of these 
meetings that it is wonderful to me what an interest the story of 
Pestalozzi has for the general public. The lecturers have been 
chosen altogether from our own members. After such a year’s 
work we hope to have a profitable general meeting with many 
common interests to discuss, 





HENRY S. TOWNSEND, 
President Maui Teachers’ Association. 
Lahainaluna, Maut. 


Notes. 


In response to a call by School Commissioner Lewis, a meeting 
of the county superintendents of Utah was held at Salt Lake City. 
The convention discussed. (1) The adoption of the course of study 
as recently formulated by a committee of the county superinten- 
dents of the territory. (2) The grading into a uniform system the 
public schools of Utah. (3) The establishment of an annual as- 
sociation. Addresses were delivered by President Talmage, of 
the University, Supt. D. R. Allen, and others. 


The twentieth annual session of the teachers’ institute for New 
Castle, Kent, and Sussex counties, Del., met at Dover. About 500 
teachers attended. Supt. C. C. Tindall, of Kent county, called the 
meeting to order. The superintendents of the three counties were 
made chairmen of the institute. M.S. Withers was made secre- 
tary for New Castle county, James Hutton, for Kent county, and 
Lee Ellis, for Sussex. ‘Correlation of studies ” was discussed by 
Supt. R. M. McNeal ; Supt. Henry Houck, of Pennsylvania, made 
an address: Miss L. A. Kirby spoke on “ How Shall We Teach 
History,” and Mr. McNeal on “ How to Study.” Col, F. L. Cope- 
land lectured on “ Snobs and Snobbery.” 


The Roanoke, Va., teachers’ association has been reorganized. 
The following officers have been elected: President, B. Rust ; 
vice-president, Prin. J. W. Miller; secretary, Miss Z. K. Wyant. 
Meetings will be held on the third Saturday of every month dur- 
ing the schoiastic year. School methods and management and 
other educational matters will be discussed. 


During the past year we have used with profit EDUCATIONAL 
FOUNDATIONS in the Houston Teachers’ Institute. 
Houston, Texas. W. S. SUTTON, 


Educational Associations. 


Oct. 25-27.—Rhode Island Institute of Instruction, Providence. 

Oct. 26-27.—New Hampshire State Teachers’ Association, Concord. 

Oct. 26-27.—Northern Illinois State Teachers’ Association, Aurora. 

Nov. 7-9.—Louisiana State Public School Teachers’ Association, Monroe. 

Nov, 8-10.—North-Eastern lowa Teachers’ Associition at Waterloo. 

Nov. 9.—New England Association of School Superintendents. 

Dec. 7-8.—South-Eastern lowa Teachers’ Association at Fairfield. 

Dec. 26.—Arizona Territorial Teachers’ Association, Phoenix, 

DEc. 26.—Minnesota State Teachers’ Association, at St. Paul, 

Dec. 26.—Oregon State Teachers’ Association, Portland. 

Dec. 26.—The Southwest District Association of Missouri, at Lamar. 

Dec. 26-28,—Montana State Teachers’ Association, Livingstone. 

Dec. 26-28,—Idaho State Teachers’ Association, Moscow. Pres., J. W. 
Faris, Pocatello ; Sec’y., Mrs. C. R, Mann, Boise City. 

Dec. 26-28.—South Dakota Educational Association, Huron. 
Gleason, DéSmet ; Sec’y., Kate Taubman, Plankington, 

Dec. 26-29.—lowa State Teachers’ Association, Des Moines. 

DEC. 27-29.—Western Arkansas Teachers’ Association, at Hot Springs. 

Dec. 31.—Florida State Teachers’ Association, at Orlando. 


Pres, R. 


Hood's Sarsaparilla cures dyspepsia and all stomach troubles, Why live on 
in misery ? 




















Walter J. Kenyon. 


Mr. Kenyon is a graduate of the Brooklyn public schools. In 
1887 he entered upon a course of professional training at the 
Cook County normal school, and partook in a high degree of 
the enthusiasm Col. Parker’s ideas occasion in those who come 


under his inspiration. Graduating from the general courses, he 
took up manual training as a specialty, and went to Sweden 
and Germany for further study in that branch and in drawing. 
The eminent teachings of Dr. Salomon, at the famous Naas 
school, resulted in his adoption of the Swedish sloyd, in a modi- 
fied form, as the best system for intermediate grades. Returning 
to his Alma Mater, he there took charge of the department of 
manual training, which he conducted until June of this year, when 
he accepted the call to Stockton. 

In organizing the work of this department he dovetailed sloyd 
and what he calls “ illustrative construction,” orthe hand work by 
which pupils express ideas gained in the study of history, geogra- 
phy, etc. This division of the work includes the making of sci- 
ence apparatus, It is manual training only in a loose’sense. The 
sloyd series of models brought from Sweden had to be American- 
ized and was modified from _ to year by Mr. Kenyon until the 
series he at present uses, which is practically his own, was de- 
veloped. 

During the past five years Mr. Kenyon has been connected 
with various summer schools, in the departments of manual 
training and physical geography. 

His many articles for THE JOURNAL, especially those upon 
geography and manual training, have been read with interest by 
progressive teachers. oO. L. 





The school exhibit at the Berks county, Pa., fair attracted de- 
served attention. There were drawings, specimens of penman- 
ship, botanical collections, collections of the native woods of the 
county, language exercises, specimens of business forms and dis- 
plays of text-books showing the changes since the beginning of 
the common school system and various other exhibits illustrating 
regular and special school work. The exhibits were almost all 
from the country schools and showed that considerable progress 
has been made in recent years and that new and enlightened 
methods have gained a firm foothold there. 


It is not often that a newspaper gives utterance to the thought 
that mere text-book study is an abomination. It is with pleasure, 
therefore, that we note in the Catskill, N. Y., Maz/ a vigorous 
editorial article condemning the “text-book mania.” Perhaps the 
assertions made there are a little too broad, but there are still 
thousands of schools which fully deserve the criticism. Here are a 
few quotations from the article: 

‘* The school authorities of America seem text-book mad. One cannot 
repress the thought that the drayloads of volumes the children carry to 
school are issued more in the interest of the school book publisher than of 
the pupils themselves, It is nothing less than monstrous. Really live edu- 
cation, improving and filling with power and enthusiasm the quick heart and 
brain, is choked out, It is replaced by lifeless formalism and memorizing.” 

‘* What is the result of the present text-book stuffing? * * * * They 
(the children) are cheated out of the best part of their child life, the out-door 
i by the attempt to swallow the text-books, they wear glasses from baby- 

ood, and their digestion has been permanently impaired. 

‘* A few text-books for the simple, common school branches, the fewer 
the better, are all the common school pupil needs, All the rest should be 
learned from observation and oral instruction.’’ 


The hygiene of school life was wisely emphasized by several of 
the scientists who attended the recent annual meeting of health 
experts in Montreal. The object of education, it was urged, 
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should be to strengthen and equip the pupil for the battle of life. 
Mental power is undoubtedly the first object of school life ; but 
mental power does not mean mental suffocation nor mental indi- 
gestion, and mental power can be seriously, and at times, fatally 
handicapped by physical weakness. The child should not be 
“crammed,” should not be trained like a pacer for pending exam- 
inations. Its mental faculties should rather be wholesomely ex- 
ercised and its mental capabilities “‘led out ’”’—a process not far 
removed from the original idea of “educatio.” Nor should its 
body be allowed to suffer. A strong physique, equipped with 
stamina and spring, is worth incalculably much in the war with 
the world. Pupils ought to be carefully provided with proper 
desks ; school-rooms should be thoroughly ventilated and wisely 
heated ; the pressure of examinations skould be light. The child 
should come out of school stronger in every way and weaker in 
none. 


Those who believe that the question of corporal punishment 
has been finally settled will be surprised to hear that the various 
societies for the prevention of pre: in New York state recently 
held a convention at which they adopted a resolution asking the 
legislature to amend the penal code so as to sanction corporal 
punishment in the case of a class of criminals. The Philadelphia 
Press states its objection very tersely. It says: 

‘* There are few persons who could be intrusted with the power of inflict- 
ing corporal punishment without their misusing it. The teacher who did 
not sleep well and whose digestion is out of order will see the apparent 
necessity of applying the lash in many cases where, if in a better frame of 
mind, he would not think it justifiable. It is a debasing method of punish- 
ment, is wholly unnecessary and ought to be abolished and stay abolished. 
There are plenty of ways to punish without resorting to cruelty.” 

One thing has been established, though there may be disagree- 
ment as regards the treatment of crizninals. And that is that the 
abolition or corporal punishment in public schools is emphatically a 
step in the right direction and one that should not be retraced. 
Wherever the law has forbidden the use of the rod in schools, 
there has been a decided improvement in discipline. 





Utah. 


The department of ancient languages, as well as that of Eng- 
lish, have been so crowded at the university, that an assistant in 
each department has been added. The Salt Lake City high 
school is now well equipped with chemical and philosophical 
apparatus. About two hundred teachers are now employed in 
the public schools of Salt Lake City. 

The new Oquirrh school building in Salt Lake, has cost about 
$56,000, and contains fifteen rooms. It is a beautiful structure, 
and combines the most modern features of school architecture. 

Mrs, Haberly, instructor in art in the Western female seminary 
at Oxford, Ohio, has formed among the city teachers a class to 
study art. The class numbers about one hundred members. 

The educational display at the recent territorial fair in Salt 
Lake, was the finest ever exhibited in Utah. The display was 
presented by the public schools, kindergartens, colleges, acad- 
emies, agricultural college and university. Among the prizes 
given, was one to the Salt Lake City public schools Be the best 
display of general work, and a gold medal to Supt. J. F. Mills- 
paugh; a premium to Mrs. Susie B. Root, director of physical 
culture in the Salt Lake schools, for excellent drill in physical 
culture ; a premium to the Brigham Young academy of Provo, for 
excellence in work, and also a premium to the agricultural col- 
lege at Logan, for an unusually fine exhibit. The schools of Salt 
Lake county presented a fine display, as well as the University of 
Utah. 

The Salt Lake City high school now enrolls 367 pupils. 
corps of teachers in the high school is twelve. 

Salt Lake now has six kindergartens, and another is soon to be 
opened, 

Prof. Henry Montgomery, for a number of years a professor in 
the University of Utah has left for Toronto, Canada, where, it is 
learned, he has a position. 

An important meeting of Utah educators was recently held in 
Salt Lake, to formulate a scheme for unifying the educational 
work of the territory. Steps were taken for forming an annual 
territorial association, and a committee was appointed to formu- 
late an educational scheme to be embodied in the constitution of 
the new state. The meeting was attended by a large number of 
representative educators of Utah. 

Prof. Kenaston, for a number of years a prominent Eastern 
educator, has been added to the faculty of the new Salt Lake 
college. 


The 





The outcome of the recent teachers’ institute at Huntington, Pa., 
was the forming of a principals’ council, the object of which is to 
discuss questions of school management and discipline. A con- 
stitution was drafted and the election of officers will be held at a 
meeting to be held some time this month. 


I like EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS and shall be glad to see 
our teachers reading along that line. T. B. HARRISON, 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
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Correspondence. 


Division. 

It is strange how long we work with figures before we begin to see num- 
bers In THE JOURNAL of September 29, one of your subscribers asks if a 
number can be divided bya larger one. I venture to present a few points 
on the same subject. 

1. How many 2-bushel sacks will it take to hold 56 bushels of wheat ? This 
would take the form 

2 bu, )56 bu. 
28 sacks. 
Of course it would be absurd to say that ‘‘2 bushels goes into 56 bushels 28 
sacks times,” but nevertheless *‘ 28 sacks” is the correct, practical answer. 
The proper and common sense meaning of this is that we are to measure 56 
bushels with a 2-bushel unit, and there are 28 of these units, be it what it may. 
This form of division I call ‘‘ measurement ;” and I believe this name car- 
ries with it the idea to be conveyed in a better way than considering it as the 
“number of groups.” 

2. Two men divide 56 bushels of wheat between them ; how much does 

each get? This example takes this form : 
2)56 bu. 





28 bu. 
In this case it is evident to the dullest pupil that we have divided or ed 
the wheat into two equal portions, and I call this kind of division ‘* partition,” 
which also carries the desired idea with it. Words are intended to convey 
ideas, and the simpler and more direct the word the better. 

Bearing these two entirely distinct kinds of division in mind, we shall have 
no trouble in answering any question that may come up. For instance, in 
line with your correspondent’s question, can we divide four dollars among 
twelve men? Can we measurea two-foot rule with aten-foot pole? Inthe 
first case we are to partition four dollars among twelve men ; this can cer- 
tainly be done, whether the thing to be divided is dollars or any other unit. 
In the second case, we can use but one-fifth of our unit, but it is measure- 
ment, nevertheless. 

Ufind teachers as well as pupils are confused by division of fractions ; if 
they knew the above distinctions in simple division of whole numbers, they 
would have no trouble. There are but three cases of division of fractions, 
(really but two); (a) A fraction divided by a whole number ; (6) A whole 
number divided by a fraction ; (c) A fraction divided by a fraction, Exam- 
ining these three cases with reference to the above principles, we find case (a) 
is a simple case of partition ; for instance, 6-742; this is no different from 
six apples divided by two; in either case we separate the dividend into two 
equal parts, getting 3-7 in the one and 3 applesin the other. In case (5) we 


A B D 
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are required to divide a whole number by a fraction; for example, 3+2-3 ; 
if we attempt to separate 3 into two-thirds egua/ parts, we shall be brought 
face to face with an absurdity ; in this sense there can be no division by a 
fraction, Can we measure 3 by 2-3? Yes, intwo ways, First, and nature 
ally, by using two-thirds of a unit to measure three units with ; thus taking 
the line 42 as the unit (see above diagram), 4D will represent three units, 
and XY two-thirds of one unit; now using XY as a unit of measure, we 
readily find, by trial, that it is contained in three 4 1-2 times, Second way, 
and the way that should be used just as soon as the pupil is satisfied that the 
first way is true ; measure one unit as AB with XY; it is found 1 1-20r 3-2 
times in one, as is found by measurement; and, by analysis, if it is found 
3 half times in one, it will be found three times as often in three, or 9-2 equal 
4 1-2,as before. Case c is really but a particular example of case 4, but 
tor the pupil’s sake it may be made a separate case, and quite a number of 
measurements should be made, as shown below. Let the pupil measure the 
upper line, the unit, by the one just below it, placing the result at the right, 
as shown ; a/terwards let him ascertain in each case what part of the unit 
the lower line, the divisor, is, and place it at the left of this line, as shown. 
Now ask him to compare the quotient in each measurement with its divisor ; 
he will soon see that the quotient is simply the divisor inverted ; now he is 
ready to believe the fact that inverting the divisor of a fraction shows how 
many times it is contained in one ; and as soon as he sees this, heknows the 
fraction will be contained twice as often in two, three times as often in three, 
and only two-thirds as often in two-thirds, etc., and he will never be puzzled 
again as to whether to invert the divisor, the dividend, the quotient, or 
something else ; in fact, teachers should seek for and teach the TRUTH, and 
the truth in mathematics is always found in handling the things themselves. 
Try this plan of examining things and numbers of things for yourselves and 
you will soon cease to wait for an explanation from some one else ; you will 
become a leader, not a follower. C. W. Fow.er. 











Reading. 


Most of our teachers, especially in the public schools, are poor readers. 
How then can they hope to teach reading? Is,any one ever allowed to teach 
algebra unless he is a master in the subject himself? Why then should we 
allow teachers to teach reading who are not good readers themselves ? 

A visit to our county normals reveals the startling fact that but few of our 
teachers know how to read. Many seem to labor under the impression that 
the mere pronouncing of words is reading, and hence, when they go out to 
teach, they make parrots instead of readers of their pupils. No onecan teach 
reading unless he is a good reader himself, It is not enough, however, to 
have the pupils pronounce the words, It is not enough to have them ‘* read 
over” the lesson a stated number of times, but above allthis must be a com- 
prehensive view of the subject matter. No one can read correctly unless he 
understands what he reads. Only when we understand the thought of the 

léCe, Can we enter intothe proper spirit and give it the correct expression. 
tis an excellent method to call on some member of the class to pronounce 
all the difficult words in the selection to be read. After this has been done. 
have the members of the class explain all the hard words. Next, call on 
Some pupil to read the paragraph, and, if he has followed closely, he will be 
able to read it with spirit and expression. 
The great actor Booth once declared that he could not read the Lord’s 
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prayer, v7z., he could not enter into the proper spirit because he did not un- 
derstand it. ~ By Frank NELSON. 

This word study is good and through it some of the thought 
comes to the class, preparing them for intelligent reading. The 
thought itself, however, should be discussed and to the point of 
a lively interest in the subject. Then animated reading will take 
the place of droning. 





I should like some hints so as to become a good disciplinarian. Where 
can I get a book wholly upon discipline? I have a district school of over 
thirty scholars among whom are many big boys, who lack in respect sore. 


You will hardly be able to learn how to keep good order from 
a book, even if there were one devoted to the subject of discipline, 
Discipline is not a subject like arithmetic or grammar that may be 
learned from a book. Still books on School Management may be 
of real service ; for good disciplinarians are good managers. Kel- 
log’s “‘ School Management ” will be found very helpful in many 
ways; price to teachers, postpaid, 65 cents. : 

Almost any person can learn to keep good order ; some find it 
more difficult than others, of course. The first thing the teacher 
will do is to expend her personal power upon one individual, and 
take careful observations. The person who lacks in keeping order 
will find she cannot hold the attention and awaken an interest in 
a child, for instance, for any appreciable period. Call one of the 
big boys to your side before school and try to talk with him so as 
to interest him; watch him and see if you acquire an influence 
over him; if not, change your plans until you do. This will set 
you to observing others who possess an influence over you. 

When you have become successful with one, try two, three, or 
four. Some persons (as in a Sunday-school class) can gather sev- 
eral around them and hold their entire attention; others will have 
the same in aturmoil. There is a method in this ; the pupil must 
be looked straight in the eye without flinching ; there must be no 
exhibition of trepidation, hesitation, or fear—no matter if it is felt, 

But in a school of thirty there must be a plan and it must be 
followed ; a plan, followed strictly, is the salvation of the poor dis- 
ciplinarian. For instance, the teacher gives the direction that 
when she strikes the bell the arithmetic class, for example, is to 
rise promptly and then upon a signal to pass to the recitation seat. 
The bell strikes, all rise but two or three, who afterwara straggle 
to their feet. Now a poor disciplinarian will stop to lecture or 
scold these ; the good disciplinarian will signal all to sit (showing 
only by her countenance that:she is displeased) pausing with her 
eye on the tardy one ; then wil! follow another signal for rising ; 
all doing this well, she expresses it in words or a smile and gives 
the next signal. 

Now the way these simple details are attended to marks the good 
disciplinarian. It is often what is not done rather than what is 
done. The poor disciplinarian is a great scolder ; the good discip- 
linarian talks little and never scolds. There must be a plan ; the 
all the de¢az/s of the plan must be attended to. 

Please inform me through next issue of THE JOURNAL : The birthplace and 
date of birth of Mr. Edison. His inventions. Which is the greatest of 
them ? “1 J.C. B. 

Thomas Alva Edison was born at Milan, O., Feb. 11, 1847. 
He educated himself while a train boy on the road between De- 
troit and Port Huron. Then he was a telegraph. operator suc- 
cessively in Port Huron, Memphis, Louisville, Cincinnati, and 
Boston, but became suddenly famous as an inventor by his gold- 
indicator 1871, duplex transmission, 1872, etc., and built in 1876 
a magnificent laboratory at Menlo Park, N. J., from which he 
sent out the telephone, the phonograph, etc. He has also in- 
vented the incandescent system of lighting, the dynamo, the 
magnetic separator of metals, and many other devices, number- 
ing over six hundred. His laboratory at present is in West 
Orange, N. J. One of the latest of his inventions is the kineto- 
graph, an instrument by which about forty-two photographs may 
be taken in a second; also a mechanical device by which these 
are passed before the eye in the time in which they were taken. 
In che invention of the telephone Edison must divide honors with 
Elisha Gray, Alex. Graham Bell, and others, Judging the great- 
ness of his inventions from their usefulness, it would be hard to 
decide between the incandescent light, the dynamo, and the tele- 
phone. 





In a lecture delivered at Chautauqua it was said that the volcano Krakatoa 
had thrown out matter that had reached half way round the globe. _Is this 
true, and when was it ? F.L. P. 

New York. 

In August, 1883, Krakatoa blew out vast quantities of dust into 
the upper air; the eruption was a terrific one destroying half of 
the island, leaving water a thousand feet deep where the volcano 
had stood, creating an atmospheric wave that went around the 
earth three times; the sounds were heard 3,000 miles away ; 30,- 
000 persons were drowned. As the dust spread over the sky the 
sunset colors became wonderfully brilliant, and exciteu remark 
from all observers ; in fifteen days this dust had made the circuit 
of the earth in a ring, then it spread toward the poles. This dust 
remained in the atmosphere during 1883-4-5, and caused the 
brilliant sunsets of those years, 





New Books. 


A third edition, revised and enlarged, of Gi/dersleeve’s Latin 
Grammar has just been issued. In the work of revision Dr. Gil- 
dersleeve has associated with himself , Prof. Lodge, of Bryn Mawr 
college, and they have had the assistance and advice of many ac- 
complished scholars and teachers. The book is both scholarly 
and practical. For beginners, it presents in large type the leading 
principles of the language expressed as simply as possible to re- 
tain accuracy and consistency. For advanced study, the grammar 
contains a full record of the language. This historical treatment 
renders the book especially valuable when a teacher wishes to 
draw attention to the peculiarities of usage of the author which 
the class is reading. Throughout the book the latest results of 
linguistic and syntactic study have been incorporated, but care 
has been taken to prevent these newer theories of comparative 
grammar and comparative syntax from occupying undue promin- 
er.ce and thus confusing the mind of the student in regard to the 
phenomena of Latin itself. It presents a complete and at the 
same time brief and handy treatment of Roman meters for stud- 
ents, in English. There are various books for scholars, but this 
prosody is for students. In a very small compass are given the 
results of historical syntax, which has made such progress in the 
past twenty years. The authors have endeavored to make a work 
that will serve the student from the time he leaves his Latin Pri- 
mer to the very end of his Latin studies, a hand-book for continual 
use, not to be superseded by more extended grammars. (Univer- 
sity Publishing Co., New York. $1.20.) 





Observation, experiment, and written work are combined in 
an effective way in Elementary Lessons in Physics, by John B. 
Gifford, superintendent of schools, Peabody, Mass. The lessons 
were originally intended for the author's own ¢lasses, and used 
in manuscript form. The results were so noticeably satisfactory 
that teachers in other schools desired to make use of them, and 
he was induced to put them in permanent form. Numerous 
illustrations are given to show the conditions of the experiments. 
The apparatus is simple and of a kind readily procured at small 
expense—mostly such as can be easily made and directions are 
given for its construction. The pupil is made to rely on his own 
resources, and therefore the utmost amount of mental discipline 
is gotten out of the lessons. An edition expressly for teachers is 
prepared, containing full notes and explanations. (Thompson, 

rown & Co., Boston and Chicago. 60 cents; teachers edition, 
75 cents; examination copies 30 and 35 cents respectively.) 


The problem of how to keep well is one that all should 
thoroughly study. It is most carefully presented and explained 
in A Manual of Hygiene, by Mary Taylor Bissell, M. D., pro- 
fessor of hygiene in the Woman’s Medical college of the New 
York Infirmary for Women and Children. The book is the out- 
growth of the author's experience in the class-room, and is de- 
signed to present in a concise form the fundamental principles of 
hygiene and preventive medicine. The methods of laboratory 
examinations in the various subjects have been indicated, but no 
attempt has been made to make this a handbook of laboratory 
practice in hygiene. It is intended not only for medical students, 
but for students in higher schools and colleges. Teachers who 
wish to become familiar with the subject will also find the book 
valuable, (The Baker & Taylor Co., New York.) 
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The life history of two of the rarest geniuses of the English 
literature given in the form of a story, such is the work of Alice 
E. Lord, entitied The Days of Lamb and Coleridge. These two 
men so different in character and genius, so bound together in 
friendship and misfortune, are vividly pictured in these pages, so 
that the reader almost feels that he has made a personal acquaint- 
ance with them, and with their friends, many of whom were the 
brightest literary lights of the latter part of the eighteenth and 
the early part of the nineteenth century. The incidents related 
are gleaned from many biographical works relating to Lamb, 
Coleridge, and their cotemporaries to which is added just enough 
fictitious narrative to give them a proper setting. It is a delight- 
tul book for students of the literature of this period. (Henry 
Holt & Co., New York. 12mo., cloth.) 


It has been the purpose of Simeon Mills in his little book, en- 
titled Readings from the Book of Nature, to explain some of the 
phenomena that are occurring daily around us. This is done in 
as brief and simple a way as possible. Among the subjects con- 
sidered are matter, forces, light, heat, electricity, and magnetism, 
color, creation and decomposition of water, combustible gases, 
the wave theory, etc. The author does not go entirely over the 
old track ; he not only presents facts in his own way, but draws 
his own conclusions. (Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. $1.00.) 


In School English, George P. Butler, formerly English master 
at the Lawrenceville school, N. J., has endeavored to pre- 
sent a logical classification of the best directions for avoiding 
errors and securing a good style. Under each rule is explained 
the ways in which it is most easily violated ; one or two examples 
are given and corrected, and other examples are added, to be cor- 
rected by the pupil. Many of these examples are taken from the 
work of school or college pupils, or from the pages of magazines 
and newspapers. A thorough study of the comparatively few 
rules here given, together with the abundant practice provided 
cannot fail to go a great way in making him skilful in the use of 
his mother tongue. (American Book Co., New York, Cincinnati, 
and Chicago, 75 cents.) 


In the popular Wentworth mathematical series is a work on 
algebra, entitled First Steps in Algebra, by G. A. Wentworth, 
A. M., which is intended for use in the upper grades of grammar 
schools. It has been found that pupils can begin algebra at a 
younger age than they did formerly and that it wiil not interfere 
with their work in arithmetic, but rather help it. In this book are 
treated simple equations, the fundamental rules, factors, fractions, 
fractional equations, quadratic equations, arithmetical and geom- 
etrical progression, square and cube roots, etc. Nearly all the 
examples throughout the book are new, and made expressly for 
pupils of grammar school age. As the greater difficulties of the 
the science are not placed before the pupil, the book is better 
from which to obtain a knowledge of the elements of algebra 
than a more complete work. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


An Elementary Manual of Chemistry, by F.H. Storer and 
W. B. Lindsay, is the title of an excellent work on this subject 
for the higher schools and colleges. It is a revision and re-writ- 
ing of Prof. W. R. Nichol’s abridgment of Eliot and Storer’s 
Manual, and its purpose is to facilitate the teaching of chemistry 
by the experimental and inductive method. The student can, by 
its aids acquaint himself with the main facts and principles of the 
science by a method not unlike that by which the principles were 
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which events described took place. 
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THOMAS’S HISTORY 


Essentially a history of the country under the Constitution, although the period of Discovery 
and Colonization is described with sufficient fulness to show clear the origins of the people and of their 
institutions. Especial attention is given to the Political, Social, and Economic development of the 
Text is divided into sections of moderate length, with topical headings in bold-faced 
type but wholly separate from the text 
Other features are authentic IWustrations, Maps, References at head of each chapter, Bib- 


OF 
THE 


UNITED STATES. 


To almost every section is prefixed year or years during 


diographical Lists at end of volume, Appendices containing original documents, Statistical Tables, etc. 352 pages. $1.12. 


TWO NEW SERIES 


ATWOOD’S COFMPLETE GRADED ARITHMETIC. 


Especially adapted to work under the requirements of the Regents of the 
University of the State of New York. 
These books present a carefully graded course to extend over five years. 
It is confidently believed that they will satisfy the demand for a new and differ- 
ent text-book in this department, because :—The topical arrangement has been 
discarded ; each lesson has its review ; the work is planned for the teacher in 
every respect ; the order and time of taking up new work being indicated by 
notes to teachers given at the end of lessons; no supplementary work will be 
ded; much place theory is omitted. Part First. For fourth and 
Fifth Grades. 200 pages. Introduction price, 30 cents, Part Second. For Sixth, 
“Seventh and Eighth Grades. 382 pages. Introduction price, 65 cents. 











OF ARITHMETICS. 
WALSH'S MATHETIATICS FoR COMMON SCHOOLS 


Closely in line with the recommendations of the “Committee of Ten.” 
Newly made and new in idea. The three parts comprising Mr. Walsh's “‘one- 
book arithmetic,” as he calls it are subdivided into 16 half-year steps and each 
graded step treats of several topics. Variety is thereby enjoyed, the interrela- 
tionship of principles and processes is perceived. The incorporation of concrete 
£ ry, as recc ded by the Commit'ee of Ten, into the body of the Arith- 
metic is admirably carried out. Algebrais likewise introduced towards the end 
of the series. The books contain numerous and well selected problems. Part L. 
218 pages. Introduction price, 30 cents. Part II. 252 pages. Introduction 
price, 35 cents. Part III. 365 pages. Introduction price, 65 cents. 
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established. The minute instructions given in the descriptions 
of experiments, and printed in smaller type, are intended to en- 
able the student to see, smell, and conde for himself. The ex- 
periments are simplified as much as ible, and such have been 
chosen as have been found to stand the test of actual performance 
by the students, The intention has been to exhibit, so far as pos- 
sible within the limits proper for one elementary manual, the 
present state of chemical science, and the relations of the science 
to its practical applications. (American Book Co., New York, 
Cincinnati, and Chicago. $1.20.) 


Teachers who wish to teach history by the topical method will 
find much assistance in Outlines, Tables, and Sketches in 
U. S. History, by S. Laura Ensign, an experienced normal 
school teacher. A great deal of information is summarized in 
these tables and the attention is directed to the most important 
features of each subject. In this mode of study any and all text- 
books may be used, for the pupil is supposed to collect his in- 
formation from all available sources. The book is No. 2 of Vol. 
1 of the Teacher’s Helper series, which is published monthly at 
$2.00 per year. (A Flanagan, Chicago.) 


The force and fire and patriotic fervor of Schiller’s writings 
mark him as one of the true poets of the world. These qualities 
are probably more apparent in William Teil than in any other 
of his works. This has been edited with introduction and notes 
by Robert Walter Deering, Ph. D., professor of Germanic lan 
guages in Western Reserve university. The introduction is an 
elaborate essay of thirty-five pages giving a sketch of Schiller’s 
life and works, fact and fable, and Schiller’s Tell. The velume 
has a map of the region referred to inthe drama; it is substan- 
tially bound in cloth. (D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. 65 cents.) 


_ Philip's Systematic Atlas, specially designed for the use of 
higher schools and private students, by E. G, Ravenstein, 
F. R. G. S., contains so many valuable features that it is impos- 
sible to mention them all in the short space we have to devote to 
a review of the volume. The utmost pains have been taken to 
make both the political and the physical maps as complete as pos- 
sible. So far as space would allow an effort has been made to 
do justice to all departments of geography, but more especially to 
physical geography which is the foundation of every other branch 
of the subject. The physical maps show many new features, 
and much care has been taken to incorporate recent advances of 
knowledge. Of the British Isles and of most of the continents 
two plates are given on the same scale, the one illustrating the phy- 
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sical, the other the political features. In no case has the delinea- 
tion stopped with the political boundaries; full details of the 
neighboring countries being given so far as the size of the plate 
would permit. The British islands and possessions are given with 
greater detail than other parts of the world, yet the maps of the 
United States and other portions of the Western continent are ex- 
cellent so far as they go. A feature that very few atlases possess, 
and one that will be appreciated by teachers, consists of the num- 
erous maps of cities and their surroundings. The extent of the 
work will be seen when it is stated that it contains over 250 
beautifully colored maps and diagrams, in 52 plates, with an in- 
troduction and index of 12,000 names. (George Philip & Son, 
32 Fleet street, London.) 


Prof. Charles F. Brusie, of Kenyon college, has edited with in- 
troduction and notes, the Geschichten aus der Tonne of Theo- 
dore Storm.» Readers on this side of the water will certainly en- 
joy these fanciful tales that have so long delighted German 
readers. The editor has aimed at having the notes so full and 
helpful that even the beginner may be able to read these charm- 
ing tales without too much effort for genuine enjoyment. (Ginn 
& Co., Boston.) 


LACKAWANNA——NICKEL PLATE. 


Through Car Arrangement. 


On Santen. Got. 7th, a new through Palace Buffet Sleepi 
established between New York and Chicago, via the D., W. and the 
Nickel Plate R. R.’s. Trains will leave New York at 7.30 P.M., arriving in 
Chicago at 9.35 the next evening. Superb Dining Cars from Buffalo, Lowest 
rates. 


Car Line will be 
& 





HE SCHOOL JOURNAL is published weekly at $2.50 a year. 
To meet the wishes of a large majority of its subscribers it is 
sent regularly until definitely ordered to be discontinued, and all 
arrears are paid in full, but is always discontinued on expiration if 
desired. A monthly paper, THE Primary SCHOOL, for Prim- 
ary Teachers, is $1.00 a year. THe TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE is 
published monthly, for those who do not care for a weekly, at 
$1.00 a year. EDUCATIONAL FouNDATIONS is a monthly series of 
books on the Science and Art of Teaching, for those who are 
studying to be professional teachers, at $1.00 a year, OuR TIMES 
is a carefully edited paper of Current Events, at 30 cents a year. 
Attractive club rates on application. Please send remittances by 
draft on N. Y., Postal or Express order, or registered letter to the 
publishers, E. L. Kettocc & Co., Educational Building, 61 East 
oth Street, New York. 





THE BOOK OF THE YEAR. 


FOUR EDITIONS PRINTED IN EIGHT WEEKS. 


JOHN FISKE’S HISTORY 


UNITED STATES FOR SCHOOLS. 


With Topical Analyses, Suggestive Questions, and Directions for Teachers by FRANK 
ALPINE HILL, With 220 illustrations (including maps not colored), 5 full-page 


colored maps, and 2 double-page colored maps. 
$1.00, net. 


“In History it is the book of the year. It isa stron 
lent, the illustrations are abundant and authentic, an 
way they are told. 


book in ev 


It is a book of the future."—School Bulletin for October, 1894 (Syracuse, N Y.) 
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Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes 


Born August 29, 1809. Died October 7, 1894. 





FOR SCHOOL USE. 


GRANDMOTHER'S STORY OF BUNKER HILL BATTLE, AND OTHER POEMS. 


Literature Series, No. 6.) Paper, 15 cents, net. 


MY HUNT AFTER THE CAPTAIN, AND OTHER PAPERS. 
Paper, 15 cents, net. 


HOLMES LEAFLETS. Poems and Prose Passages for Reading and Recitation. With .--y of the 
(Riverside Literature Series, 


house in Cambridge in which Dr. Holmes was born. 
Paper, 30 cents, net ; cloth, 40 cents, net. 

FAVORITE POEMS and MY HUNT AFTER THE CAPTAIN, 
40 cents, net. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE BREAKFAST-TABLE SERIES, and Pages from an Old Volume of Life. 


(Modern Classics, Vol. 33.) Cloth, 40 cents, net. 


PORTRAITS: 3 steel engravings and 1 etching, taken at different periods of Dr. Holmes’s life. Each, 25 


cents. The same on India paper, 75 cents. 
ATLANTIC LIFE-SIZE PORTRAIT, $1.00. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 


28 Lakeside Bldg., Chicago. 


4 Park Street, Boston. 11 East 17th St., New York. 





(Riverside Literature Series, No. 31.) 


(Modern Classics, Vol. 30.) 


AYER'’S 


FOR 


THROAT 


and 


LUNG 
COMPLAINTS 


(Riverside 


xtra No. H.) 





Cloth 
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THE WERNER EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 











A NEW B K. 
oe THE 


Werner Mental Arithmetic 


THE WERNER MENTAL ARITHMETIC is the result of the latest thought on this sub- 


ject, and therefore meets the demands of the recent revzval of mental arithmetic in the school-room. 





SOME SPECIAL AND DISTINCTIVE FEATURES OF THIS NEW BOOK: 


Logical arrangement; perfect gradation; progressive and practical problems and exercises based chiefly on the 
actual business operations of life; special combination problems for the review of principles; superior treatment of 
fractions and percentage; sufficient space devoted to the Metrie System and problems for analysis, specially adapted to the 
development of the reasoning powers; omission of mathematical “puzzles” and all unnecessarily complicated 
“solutions” which have made mental arithmetic so unpopular in the past; it may be used with any series of written Arithmetics, 


The above are some of the distinctive and interesting features of the Werner [ental 
Arithmetic. 





Price, Introduction, 30 cents Exchange, 18 cents. 





Write us for sample copies if you wish to introduce the best mental arithmetic published. 
Send for our list. 


THE WERNER COMPANY, Publishers, 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO: PHILADELPHIA: BOSTON: 
163-167 Potter Building. 160-174 Adams Street. 1326 Chestnut Street 36 Bromfield Street. 


PARKER’S TALKS Give 
ON PEDAGOGICS.| — young 
S 














By Cot. Francis W. Parker, of Cook County (IIl.) folk 
Normal School, is attracting wide attention. All classes A chance 
of teachers should read it. No one has presented the 
doctrine of concentration as it is set forth in this book. Is it wise to form a 
The development of the ideas here set forth will be the 
most important educational work of the next decade. child’s handwriting on a pen that 


Price, $1.50; to teachers, $1.20; postage, 14 cents. 


ill b iscarded teri 
500 pages, finely printed and durably bound. 


. ° ° business life? 
What is said of it: 
‘It is in every respect an admirable book replete with sound Business men use Tadella Zink-Alloyed 
philosophy and practical methods. ‘ 
— Supt. John Swett, San Francisco. pens. They cost a little more at 









‘* Every page bears evidence of earnest study.” 


—Dr. E. E. White, Ohio. first; but are cheapest in the end. 


“I am prepared to pronounce it the greatest of Col. Parker’s 
great works. It is a work that should be studied by every teacher.” 
—Supt. J. H. Phillips, Birmingham, Ala. 


Are they too good for 


your boy? 


‘It is a work of extraordinary value.” 


—Prin. T. B. Noss, California (Pa.) Normal School. Samaglen, oo ciylen, vo conte. 


‘“‘There never has appeared in English a book on Pedagogics 
more pregnant with thought, more suggestive to teachers, better 
adapted to their wants.” —Dr. Levi Seeley. 


KE. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York and Chicago. 


Tape.tta Pen Co 
74 Firtn Avenve, 
NEW YORK. 
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DRY GOODS. 





Dress Goods, 
Important Announcement. 


All sections replenished with the latest 
London and Paris Novelties, consisting of 
the new silk and wool Velvet cords, Wool 
Crepons, Perforated Broad-cloth and Velu- 
tina. 

Silk Crepes, Gauzes, and Chiffons, for 
evening wear; Two-toned and plain effect 
Crystals for Reception and street wear. 

Also, a fine collection of Plain colored 
Dress Goods, in Himalaya Plush, Curly 
Africaine ; Cashmeres, Henriettas, etc. 


James McCreery & Co., 


BROADWAY & llth STREET. 
NEW YORK. 





Venold 
Constable & Co. 


SILKS, 

VELVETS, 

DRESS GOODS, 
PARIS GOWNS, 
ENGLISH GOWNS, 
PARIS GARMENTS, 
LACES, 

LINENS, 

HOSIERY. 


In all the above departments 
we are showing the LATEST 
NOVELTIES. 


Wroadwary & 19th St. 


NEW YORK. 























General Notes. 


OurR TIMES for November will undoubt- 
edly be a pleasant surprise to its numerous 
readers, on account of the variety and excel- 
lenee of its contents. The serious illness 
of the czar of Russia has brought into 
prominence his son and successor, the 
czarevitch. There is a portrait of this young 
man whose name, Nicholas Alexandro- 
vitch, has a peculiarly Russian sound. For 
those inclined to literature the articles (with 
portraits) on Dr Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Froude, and Dr. A. Conan Doyle will be of 
interest. Besides there are Portraits of 
Strauss, the ‘‘ Waltz King,” and Prof. David 
Swing. Revolutionary memories are re- 
vived by the article on the unveiling of the 
Tarrytown monument. In “Science and 
Industry” the features are the portrait of 
Dr. Roux, the discoverer of a diphtheria 
cure, an illustrated article on the ‘‘ Wonders 
of Photography,” an article (with illustra- 
tion) on a new French man-of-war, and on 
a proposed ship canal (with map) across 
New Jersey. The map of Corea, Japan, and 
part of China shows the places that have 
figured prominently in the war, 


The Untempered Wind, a novel by 
Joanna E, Wood, a young Canadian author, 
is now ready for publication by J. Selwin 
Tait & Sons. 


A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, announce 
for early publication, The Crucifixion of 
Phillip Strong, by Charles M. Sheldon, a 
novel which deals with the church and 
modern society. 


The Lilac Sunbonnet is the title of the 
new novel by S. R. Crockett, author of 
The Stickit Minister, which is to be pub- 
lished immediately by D. Appleton & Co. 
rhis is the first novel which the author has 
published since The Raiders, and it is said 
to show a sae | and charming humor 
which will place the story at the head of 
this author’s work. 


Ginn & Co, have published, in the Inter- 
national Modern Language series, Lessing’s 
Emilia Galotti, edited with introduction 
and notes by Max Poll, Ph. D., instructor 
in German in Harvard university, Cam- 
bridge. 


A unique and remarkable transit system 
is in operation at Bellport, L. I, It is a 
bicycle railroad, with cars seating forty or 
fifty persons—the cars being run on a single 
rail and connecting with a guide overhead, 
supported by upright poles. The motor 
and cars are propelled, heated, and lighted 
by electricity obtained from this guide. 
The trains are noiseless when moving, 
they cannot leave the track, and have 
reached a velocity of a mile a minute. A 
superb automatic block system to prevent 
collision will be introduced, which shuts off 
the power in the old block when entering 
the new one. A correspondent who visited 
the road for Harper's Young People makes 
an interesting comparison as between this 
and the larger railroads on which steam is 
employed as the motor, 


Roberts Brothers announce the publica- 
tion of the following books: Balzac’s 
Catherine DeMedici, translated by Katha- 
rine Prescott Wormeley ; Slocum’s Voyage 
of the Liberdade; Coolidge’s Not Quite 
Eighteen, as volume of stories, with illus- 
trations by Jessie McDermott ; Webster's 
Another Girl’s Experience. a story for 
girls, with illustrations by Jessie McDer- 
mott ; Plympton’s Penelope Prig and Other 
Stories, Rags and Velvet Gowns, and illus- 
trated by the author. 


D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, issued each 
in October a short Danish and Dano-Nor- 
wegian Grammar, by P. Groth, A. M. 








Miss Histyle 

has had her new visit- 
ing gown made with 
> eight gores in the 
skirt and finished 
with the fashionable 


“Redfern” 


Bias Corded. 9” 
Velvet, w- 
\ 
y , fa 
Ye 
ONE vant 
iit » ¢ Velveteen 
of the famous Skirt Binding. 


Look for “S. H. & M.” First Quality on the label of 
every bolt you buy. 


“«S, H. & M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


\NTALIZED 











Special Food for the Brain and 
Nerves. 


Extract from the phosphoid principle of the Ox- 
Brain and Wheat Germ. It contains nothing in- 
jurious. Formula on each label. For thirty years 
used with best results for the Prevention of Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion and for restoring health 
and vigor to the over-worked, weakened, or brain- 
wearied, 


Descriptive pamphiet free on application, 


Prepared only by F. Crosby Co., 
56 W. 25th Street, New York. 


RGty G 


Druggists, or by mail, $1.00. 


Crosby's Cold and Catarrh Cure. 


The best remedy known for Catarrh, Cold in the 
Head, Sore Throat, By mail, soc. 


The Best Is 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


For Ladies’ and Children’s 


Boots & Shoes. 


Paris Meda) on every bottle. 
Bold Everywhere. 


RR 
KIDDER’S PASTILLES.Sesaonsyt 


ggg oe will confer a favor by mea- 
. tioning THE JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 


None genuine without 
signature{e 
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A Handbook for Voters in the City of 
New York is the title of a little book (Ap- 
leton) of immediate practical value, which 
les been prepared by the Hon. Alfred R. 
Conkling, author of City Government in the 
United States. This timely work presents 
a list of offices in New York to be filled by 
election and appointment, a statement of ex- 
penditures, an explanation of the qualifica- 
tions of voters, the more important sections 
of the election laws, extracts from the penal 
code, instruction for watchers, a list of of- 
fices to be filled on November 6, and of the 
constitutional amendments, together with 
maps which show the boundaries of the Al- 
dermanic and assembly districts. 


Readers of France in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury and of Russia and Turkey in the Nin- 
teenth Century, will welcome Mrs. Worme- 
ley Latimer’s new volume, England in the 
Nineteenth Century, soon to be published 
by Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 


Agents wanted in every county to sell the 
Wabash automatic school desk. Pleasant 
and profitable vacation employment. Ad- 
dress, The Wabash Church & School Fur- 
niture Co., Wabash, Ind. 


The leading article in The Forum for 
November is on “‘ The Political Career and 
Character of David B. Hill,” by an anony- 
mous writer, who will attempt to make an 
independent measure of Senator Hiil’s posi- 
tion and influence in national politics. In 
the same number Ex-Senator Edmund dis- 
cusses the question of the popular election 
of United States senators—a noteworthy 
article from perhaps our highest constitu- 
tional authority, and a man.who has himself 
had long senatorial experience. 


The Popular Science Monthly for No- 
vember makes a strong opening for a new 
volume. First comes a fully illustrated ac- 
count of “ The Glaciers of Greenland,” by 
Prof. Angelo Heilprin. The exploration of 
Peary, the mysterious loss of Verhoeff, and 
the recent unlucky trip of the Mzranda 
have made Greenland a region of much 
present interest. There are two notable 
educational articles in the number, In 
“ Preparation for college by English High 
Schools,” Mr. John F. Casey tells what boys 
who enter college without Greek are doing. 
Dr. C. Hanford Henderson contributes the 
first of two articles on “ Manual Training,” 
in which he shows what a well-planned 
manual training course consists of. ‘“ The 
Cobra and other Serpents” are described, 
with illustrations, by Mr. G. R. O'Reilly, 
who has lived among snakes in various parts 
of the world, and is able to correct several 
popular errors concerning their habits. 
There are a number of other valuable arti- 
cles, 


Louise Imogen Guiney is the author of a 
volume entitled “ A Little English Gallery,” 





Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 
by constipation ; and consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores,or write B.F. Allen 
Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 


that has been added to the Harper’s Amer- 
ican Essayists series. Miss Guiney’s vol- 
ume deals with the following figures in 
English literature: Lady Danvers, Henry 
Vaughan, George Farquhar, Topham Beau- 
clerk, Bennet Langton, and William Hazlitt. 
The author brings these fading presences | 
into new and vivid life, and the essays are 
full of curious, out-of-the-way learuing. 


D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, have in press 
for immediate issue in Heath’s Modern 
Language series Victor Hugo's “ Ruy Blas,” 
edited with a careful preface and with schol- 
arly notes by Prof. Samuel Garner, Ph.D., 
of the U. S. naval academy, at Annapolis. 
No pains have been spared to make it an 
édition définitzf of this famous masterpiece. 


The Critic of Oct. 20, contains the sec- 
ond of Mr. I. Zangwill’s causeries on “ Men, 
Women, and Books.” It covers nearly 
three pages, and the English writer pays 
his respects to Mark Twain, Rudyard Kip- 
ling, Mary E, Wilkins, and Sydney Grundy 
and his play, “‘ The New Woman.” 


While Current Literature is a literary 
magazine and a family journal it keeps well 
abreast in its numerous departments of the 
van of scientific thought and progress. Of 
more than ordinary interest are the articles 
on * Whatis Electricity ?””; ‘‘Can the Dead 
Think ?”’; ‘“‘ The Origin of Life,” Lord Salis- 
bury’s recent address against Darwin’s the- 
ory; and “Mysteries of Migration”—the 
results of the latest and best scientific re- 
search, clearly presented. 


A History of English Literature for sec- 
ondary schools (Harper & Brothers), by J. 
Logie Robertson, First English Master, Ed- 
inburgh Ladies’ college, includes an histor- 
ical sketch and a literary survey of each 
period ; biographies of the principal authors, 
with characteristic specimens of the poets ; 
short references to authors of less note ; and 
very full chronological lists of writers and 
their works. 


After five years of labor, with the help of 
247 editors, and the enormous expenditure 
of nearly one million dollars, the Funk & 
Wagnalls Company announce that the last 
page of the second, the concluding volume 
of the new Standard Dictionary, is now in 
type. This volume will be ready for deliv- 
ery in November. 





The great success of John Fiske’s History | 
of the United States for Schools will be ap- 
preciated when it is stated that four editions 
were printed in eight weeks. It contains 
220 illustrations(including maps not colored) 
five full-page colored map, and two double- 
page colored maps. The recent death o | 
Holmes revives and interest in his writings. 
The best portions of his poetry and prose 
will be found in the Riverside Literature | 





and Modern Classic series. For full de- 
scription of these and other works, send for 
|the catalogue of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
| Boston, 


| We would like to call the attention of the 
| ladies to a piece of fashion news: Miss 
| Histyle has had her new visiting gown 
made with eight gores in the skirt and fin- 
|ished with the “ Redfern” Bias Corded 
| Velvet, “S. H. & M.,” first quality, a brand 
| of the famous bias velveteen skirt binding. 
She also uses “S. H. & M.” dress stays. 


In the November Short Stories will be 
found a number of well-chosen and enter- 
taining tales. Among the most noteworthy 
of the original stories is Uncle Isrul’s Call, 
by Mrs. Stanley, a pathetic and interesting 
study of a negro preacher. Belle Moses 


contributes a dramatic sketch of the hopes 
and failures of an inventor, anc The Jinnee | 
by Claude M. Girardeau is a weird and thrill- 
ing story of an apparition in the mountains 
of North Carolina. 





“I have provera the 
truth of the above in my 
own experience. I know 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla to be 
worthy of more than is 
claimed for it I was 
sick, weak and discour- 
aged. I called on the vil- 
lage doctor, and he int 
mated that I had 


Consumption 


and that I would not live 
long. I had heard se 
much in favor of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla that I decid- 
ed te give it a trial. The result is that ZI am 
mow vell and heartye I would recommend 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
te all who are suffering.” Miss Dama Mor- 
FiITT, Box 74, Ashmore, Il. Get Heed’s. 


Hood’s Pills are the best after-dinner Pills, 
assist digestion, cure headache. 25c. a box. 


! 


Hood’s*Cures 


“> 














Consumption. 


The incessant wasting of a 
consumptive can only be over- 
come by a powerful concentrated 
nourishment like Scott's Emul- 
sion. If this wasting is checked 
and the system is supplied with 
strength to combat the disease 
there is hope of recovery. 


Scott’s 


Emulsion 


of Cod-liver Oil, with Hypophos- 
phites, does more to cure Con- 
sumption than any other known 
remedy. It is for all Affections of 
Throat and Lungs, Coughs, Colds, Bron- 
chitis and Wasting, Pamphlet free. 

Scott& Bowne, N.Y. AllDruggists. 60c. and$1t 








New = and 


Creates 


Vitalized Blood, often 


8 per cent. a week. 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS. 





CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Plates. 


The special and scientific branch of dentistry known 
as Crown and Bridge Work, requires the most accurate 
adjustment with perfect mechanical construction to 
insure an artistic success and permanency. 

Having every facility for this class of work I can 
now offer reasonable prices as consistent with first 
class workmanship. a | 


Dr. W. J. STEWART. 362 W. 29d St., N.Y. 


DEAFISS. 4.1040 noses cyne 





| qaly by F. Hunoos, 858 Dway, NT. Weite lorboek of prostal 
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Worcester’s School Dictionaries are used 
in the schools of New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, Washington, 
and other cities and towns throughout the 
United States and Canada. A new edition 
of Worcester’s New Academic Dictionary, 
printed from entirely new plates, with 688 
pages and 264 illustrations, has just been 
issused ; also of Worcester’s New Compre- 
hensive Dictionary, containing 688 pages 
and 577 illustrations. For full particulars 
send to J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 


The smooth, tough leads of Dixon’s lead- 
pencils make them a favorite wherever they 
are used. These qualities make them par- 
ticularly valuable for schools, where their 
use is large and increasing. If not familiar 
with the Dixon American Graphite Pencils 
send 16 cents to the Dixon Crucible Co., 
Jersey City, N. J., for samples worth double 
the money, not forgetting to mention THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


THE FINEST STEEL PLATE of Niagara 
Falls ever engraved is offered to the public 
at a price that would be absurdly impossible 
but that the Michigan Central, “‘ The Nia- 
gara Falls Route,” desires its widest circu- 
lation. It is forty by sixteen inches in size, 
engraved by Lowell from an oil painting by 
Chas. Graham, is a superb work of art, and 
bears no advertising. It will be sent post- 
paid, to any address, with a set of Stod- 
dard’s “Our Country and Our Neighbors,” 
in sixteen parts for $3. Remit by draft, 
postal note, or P. O. or express money order 
to Frank J. Bramhall, Advtg. Agent Michi- 
gan Central, Chicago. 


Thomas’ History of the United States is 
essentially a history of the country under 
the constitution, although the period of dis- 
covery and colonization is described with 
sufficient fulness to show clear the origin ot 
the people and of institutions. Especial at- 
tention is given to political, social, and 
economic development. This work is pub- 
lished by D.C, Heath & Co., who issue 
also, two new series of arithmetics—At- 
wood’s Complete Graded Arithmetic, and 
Walsh’s Mathematics for Common Schools. 
Teachers should examine these books. 


Many teachers are dissatisfied with their 
present positions, citner because they are 
not appreciated, or the salary is too small, 
or for some other reason. They should 
seek the assistance of some good teachers’ 
agency, like the New American Teachers’ 
Agency, C. B. Ruggles & Co., 237 Vine 
street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


During the Teething Period. 
Mrs. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for over 
FIFTY YEARS b 
CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT SUC- 
CESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN ; CURES WIND COLIC, and is the 
best remedy for DIARRHGEA. Sold by Druggisis, in 
every part of the world. Be sure and ask for “ Mrs. 
Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


Ladies who are shopping in New York 
should not fail to call at the magnificent 
dry goods establishment of Arnold, Con- 
stable & Co., Broadway and Nineteenth 
street. In silks, velvets, dress goods, Paris 
gowns, English gowns, Paris garments, 
laces, linens, hosiery they have a fine dis- 
play of the latest novelties. 


For fifty years Gillott’s steel pens have 
been in use, and their excellent qualities are 
known far and wide. The celebrated num- 
bers, 303, 404, 604 E. F., 351, 601 E. F., 170, 
and the other styles may be had of all 
dealers throughout the world, or of Joseph 
Gillott & Sons, 91 John street, N. Y. 


IMPORTANT. 

When visiting New York City, save Baggage, Ex- 

ress and Carriage Hire, and stop at the Grand 

nion Hotel, opposite Grand Central Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. Youcan 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than any other first-class hotel in the city. Ford 
& Co., Proprietors. 





MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their | 








A 000, 
BROTH 
IS HALF 
A DINNER 


Pears’ 


No soap in 


the world is so 


EVERY ONE can afford to use Clam 
Bouillon for Lunch, Dinner and 
Tea at 20 cents a quart. Enough 
¥ for a whole family. ared in five 
minutes from a bottle of 


BURNHAWM’S 
CLAM 
BOUILLON 


Quality improved, price reduced 
larger bottles. All Grocers sell it. 
E. S. BURNHAM CO., 

120 Gansevoort St., N.Y. 
Sample bottle, 10 cents; makes a pint. 


cheap. 
No soap in 
the world is so 





lasting 








HAIR ON THE FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 


exe QUICKLY DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW GOLUTION 
/ o . 
e 






















—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—— 
AND THE GROWTH 
. . > 





—____— ~ — 
FOREVER DESTROYED WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST ~ ° 
INJURY OR DISCOLORATION OF THE MOST DELICATE SKIN. 
y Accident.—In © , ao pi mixture was accidentally 

spilled on the back of the hand, and on washing afterward it was discovered that the hair was 
completely removed. We purchased the new discovery and named it MODENE. Itis perfectly 
pure, free from all injurious substances, and so simple any one can use it. It acts mildly but 
surely, and you will be surprised and delighted with theresults. Apply fora few minutes and the 
hair disappears asif by magic. It has no resemblance whatever to any other preparation ever used 
for a like purpose, and no scientific discovery ever attained such wonderfulresults. IT CAN 
NOT FAIL. ir the growth be light, one application will remove it permanently; the heavy 





growth such as the beard or hair on moles may require two or more applications before all the 
roots are destroyed, although al! hair wil! be removed at each application, and without slightest 
injury or unpleasant feeling when applied or ever afterward. MODENE SUPERCEDES ELECTROL Ysi8. 
lecommended by al! who have tested its merits—Used by people of refinement. 
Gentlemen who do not appreciate nature's giftof a beard, will find a priceless boon in Modene, 
which does away with shaving. It dissolves and destroys the life principle of the hair, thereby 
rendering its future growth an utter impossibility, and is guaranteed to be as harmiess as water 
to the skin. Young 8 who find an embarrassing growth of hair coming, should use Modene 
S.. to destroy its growth. Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing cases, postage paid, (securely 
sealed from observation) on receipt of price, @1.00 per bottle. Send money by letter, with your 
full address written plainly. ‘Correspondence sacredly private, Postage stamps received the 
sameascash. (ALWAYS MENTION YOUR CouNTY a¥D THIS PaPER.) Out this advertisement out. - 
, _ LOCAL AND MODENE MANUFACTURING CO., CINCINNATI, O., U. S.A. 

GENERAL AGENTS | Manufacterers of the Highest Grade Hair Preparations. 
ATED. You can register your letter at any Post-office to insure its safe delivery 
BK FAILURE OR THE SLIGHTEST INJORY. CT EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED 


WON, “UES WED, {THUR FRI. SAT: SUN 


USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 
China Closets 


LADIES cine 


and cracked, and unsuited to setting off a spotless ae ? 
will replenish it FREE. Why drink poor teas and coffees an 
ruin your health, when — can get the best at cargo prices? PREMI UMS 
for ail. Dinner, Tea and Toilet Sets, Banquet and Hanging Lamps, Watches, Clocks, 
Music Boxes, Cook Books, Watch Clocks. Chenille Table Covers, Cups and Saucers, 
Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblérs. Goblets given to Club Agents, GOOD IN- 
COMES made by getting orders for our celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder and 
Spices. Work forall. 3 1-2 dbs, fine teas by mail or express for$200 Charges 
paid. Headquarters in the United States for Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder and Spices. 


DO YOU LIKE GOOD TEAS AND COFFEES? 


Beautiful Panel (size 14x28 inches), FREE to all Patrons. For full particulars, 
prices, terms and Premium lists, address 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 31 & 33 Vesey St., New York. *: 233°" 

















THE 


>REATAMERICAN 


HOW ARE YOUR 
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FUST PUBLISHED: 
THE BECINNERS’ READERS, Nos. |, 2, 3. 


10 cents each, 

SELECTIONS FROM WASHINCTON IRVING. Selected and Arranged by Isaac 
Tuomas, Principal of High School, New Haven, Conn. Cloth, 383 pages. 50 cents. 

AN EXERCISE BOOK IN ALCEBRA, By Marrnew S. McCurpy, Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass. Cloth. 10 cents. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE LETTERS OF THE YOUNCER PLINY. Edited 
by Samuect Bart Pratner, of the Western Reserve University. Paper. o2 pages. 25 cents. 

THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP. By Any E. Hirt, Supervisor 
of Penmanship, Springfield, Mass. 


AROUND THE WORLD WITH TRAVELLERS; or, Pen Picturesin Geog- 
raphy. By Supt. W. W. Rupert, Pottstown, Pa. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


By Heven M. CLevecanp. Paper. 





Now Ready: GIFFORD’ S PHYSICS. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN PHYSICS, 


By Joun B. Girrorp, Supt. of Schools, Peabody, Mass, Price, 


60 cents. Examination copy, 30 cents. 

On the experiment plan. - Intended for the higher classes in Grammar Schools and 
for High Schools. Illustrated with designs of simple apparatus to show the conditions of 
the experiments with full directions for their construction. This work is the outgrowth 
from lessons originally prepared for the author’s own classes, and found so noticeably suc- 
cessful in results that a demand was created for their preparation for general use. Unique 
in plain—Simple in treatment—Clear in statements. It has the best accepted methods of 
instruction, The book will well repay the examination of Educators. 


CORRESPONDENCE REQUESTED. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Pubs., 23 Hawley St., Boston. 106 Wabash Ave , Chicago. 
ILVER, BURDETT & COTPIPANY, 


169 pages. 








PUBLISHERS, 
Improved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. PHILA. 


t10-112 Boylston St. 3: East 17th St.. 262-264 Wabash Ave., 1028 Arch Street. 





Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Clark’s “INTERLINEAR CLASSICS” 

eh as mi oe S spent Fey or eight xa del iguttully tn : ing teogthar 20 1 so much miserable Latin and 
Crest as t carned ot se easily and de nm one year.”—MILTON. 

rot, Career, Hh Horace, nat, a pone year. Tliad, Gospel of St. John, and 
‘8 ‘Anabasis, each to teachers for examination, $1.60. 
; “+ 3 Practica’ lee uy ach ~ —_ — ar wee to the interlinear Series of classics, and 
ther systems. to teachers for examination, 

“5 > "@ Stand ard § . SUSETS American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His 
tories, Manesca's 


ion ‘3 French 
a Sample pages of our , - 7 free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


Better Than Teaching. 


An opening for a wide-awake, progres- 





SHORTHAND. 


Now ready new and revised edition of “ ISAAC 
PITMAN’S COMPLETE 


PHONOGRAPHIC INSTRUCTOR.” 
stops unooK by the Public Schools of New York Crry, 
yo N. 738 Sr. Lous, Mo., etc. 


pecimen Roget se PITMAN & SONS 
33 Unien Square, New Yerk. 
Take Lessons at the Metropolitan School of Shorthand. 


95 Fifth Avenue, Cor. 17th St. 
Special Course te Teachers. Circulars free. 


SHORTHAND Wie Ghitrtt onwces, Xr 
“IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.” 


The Smith Premier Typewriter. 


All the essential features of a writing machine 
greatly perfected. All the imperfections and 
annoyances of former machines overcome. 
The greatest indication of progressive principles 
in connectioa with any writing machine. 





sive educator who can be stimulated 
by success and liberal compensation. 


Fords, Howard, & Hulbert, New York. 





Do you teach “Current Events” in your school 
If so no paper will help you like Our Times. Send 
fora copy and raise clubs at our low club rates. 
Address publishers of this paper. 


























Do not purchase before recetving our illustrated and descriptive catalogue. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
Syracuse, New York, U. 8. A. 
29 Branch offices in as many cities throughout the United States, 








CHOIRS 


‘* McIntosh’s Anthems.”’ 


Just published. A new collection of rare com- 
pleteness and excellence. 110 pieces. Round or 
ee Oy notes, $1.00. 89. per doz., not 





* Sunday Anthems.” 

O. Perkins. Containing the latest choir 
aan a the best sources. $1.00. $9.00 per 
doz., not postpaid. 


**Trowbridge Collection.”’ 


A comprehensive collection of standard music. 
75 cts. $6.75 per doz., not postpaid 


‘Hartford Collection.’’ 


By Irvi.c Emerson. More than fifty impressive, 
but not too intricate choir pieces. 75 cts. $6.75 
per doz., not postpaid. 


“*Emerson’s Easy Anthems.” 
80 cents. $7.20 per doz., net postpaid. 


‘¢‘Emerson’s Choice Anthems.’’ 
$1.00. $9.00 per doz., not postpaid. 


‘«: Emerson’s Anthems of Praise.”’ 
$1.00. 89.00 per doz , not postpaid. 


“Gabriels’ Authems.” 
$1.00, $9.00 per doz., not postpaid. 


**Voice in Praise.”’ 
$1.50. $13.50 per doz., not postpaid. 


All books sent pestpaid, unless otherwise 
indicated, 


Send for catalogues of Octavo Sacred Choruses. 
Free for the asking. 


Oliver Ditson Company 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 


C.H. DITSON & CO.,N.Y. J.E. DITSON & CO., Phila, 





CORTINA TEXT-BOOKS. 


Tae Corts METHO 
Spanish in W Lessons. llth Edition. 
Ingles en 20 Lecciones. 4th Edition. 

Frances en 20 Lecciones. In Press. 
— Novel anno: ated in English. 4rd 


Cloth. Lr} 


edition. 
a Ss seeaah and E. a 2nd edition. 75 cts. 
EL Inpiano—Spanish Com , annotated in English. 


5th edition, 40 cents 
Et Inpiano—In Spanish and English, 4thed. 3 =. 
DEPUES DE La LivUvia. 3d ed. annot d in English., 3c’ 
VeRBOs ESPANOLES. 4thed All Lad. gay yo verbs, dots. 
Mop Ra CaRTas. 13th edition. nts. 
“CORTINA LIBRARY.” Send 5 x. for Catal 
of the largest stock of choice Spanish books in he 
United States. Liberal discount to Dealers, Professors, 
and Colleges. 


CORTINA SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
111 W. 34th St., New York. 





j Graded 

Lists for 

School Li- 

braries, and Topical 
Lists for teachers’, 
students’, —s readers 
reference.’ Should be 


in the hands of a book- 
buyer in the land. 
SEND FOR THEM. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 





IF YOU WANT 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


or books of any description—School Books, panies 
Books, Revel ate. send to 


William R. Jenkins, 
Publisher and Importer, 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New_York. 
Catalogue on application. Importations promptly;made 





= its. First-class 
Borxavd, 61 East Ninth &t. N.Y 


all de 
N.Y. 





ad, 











